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Pavlov Through Red-Colored 
Glasses 


I. P. Pavlow 


Selected Works. (Trans. by S. 


Belsky; ed. by J. Gibbons. Ed. under the 


supervision of Kh. S. Koshtoyants.) Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing 


House, 1955. Pp. 654. 


Reviewed by W. Horstey GANTT 


Dr. Gantt, equipped with an M.D., a little 
medical experience as an interne, and an 
as yet unrecognized flair for research, was 
appointed to the Russian Unit of the 
American Relief Administration at Petro- 
grad in 1922. There he met Pavlov, whose 
“clear concepts and brilliant ingenuity as 
an experimenter with the conditioned re- 
flex,” he writes, ‘‘so fired my imagination 
and enthusiasm that I decided to remain 
in Russia to learn his methods before re- 
turning to the USA.” Actually he contin- 
ued working with until 1929, 
and translating into 
English in 1928 Pavlov’s Lectures on the 
Conditioned Reflexes. Returning to the 
United States in 1929, he founded, at the 
invitation of Adolph Meyer, the Pavlovian 
Laboratory of the Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic at Hopkins, a distinguished labora- 
tory which recently celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. Dr. Gantt is the American 
Pavlovian par excellence. 


Pavlov 


learning Russian 


HIs book consists of several parts: 
‘- 30-page biography by the editor 
and a 3-page autobiography by Pavlov; 
21 pages of letters and speeches written 
by Pavlov in the last two years of life 
(with one exception); a section on circu- 
lation and trophic nerves (pp. 65-74); 
lectures on digestion (pp. 83-129); lec- 


tures on higher nervous activity and 
conditional reflexes (pp. 151-542); anno- 
tated remarks of Pavlov at his weekly 
conferences, also made in the last few 
years of his life (pp. 551-619); “notes 
and commentary” (pp. 623-654). 

Owing to the composite character of 
the book the sections have to be consid- 
ered separately. The biography and the 
selected letters and speeches of Pavlov 
made in the last two years of his life 
can be treated together. 

The biography contains interesting in- 
formation about Pavlov’s work and life, 
but it is necessary to point out that this 
section, as well as the last hundred pages, 
are written from a philosophical-political] 
point of view, intended to show that 
Pavlov not only was a great scientist and 
experimenter, but also that his concepts 
and work, as well as letters and remarks 
at his conferences, marked him as a 
strong supporter of the materialist, anti- 
Western idealist, and thus, by implica- 
tion, Soviet philosophy. 

The autobiography by Pavlov himself 
is clear, brief, and inconsistent with the 
foregoing point of view. Too short to be 
more than a vignette, it nevertheless 
gives the key to Paviov’s life with terse 
eloquence—gratitude for the instruction 
at the theological seminary, to his profes- 





I. P. PAviov 


Bettmann Archive 


sors, to his wife, for happiness in his 
scientific Not 
Pavlov say relative to the politics of ei 
ther the imperial or the Bolshevik govern 
ments. 


career one word. does 


The major part of the book is a col- 
lection of previously published lectures 
by Pavlov, viz., Work of the Digestive 
System (1898), Lectures on Conditioned 
Reflexes (1928), Conditioned Reflexes and 
Psychiatry (1941). Although these lec- 
tures are not 
English previously pub- 
lished, they are, in the main, and to the 
credit of the Russian translators, satis- 
factorily translated—very much better 
than most of the translations which have 
come out of Russia. Although it is pos- 
sible to obtain Pavlov’s 


Conditioned Reflexes, 


verbatim copies of the 
translations 


Lectures on 
vols. I and II 
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(International Publishers) in complete 
form in English translation (translated by 
the present reviewer with collaboration 
by the late W. B. Cannon), it has not 
been possible to get in English translation 
the lectures on digestion and on circula- 
tion, nor the one on trophic nerves. These 
nearly 500 pages give in Pavlov’s own 
words an accurate account of the evolu- 
tion of his work from about 1875 to 1935. 

My comment on this part of the book 
would be an evaluation of Pavlov’s con- 
tributions to physiology and to science. 
Il am admittedly strongly and favorably 
biased in my opinion. I met Pavlov 
during famine relief work in Russia in 
1922-1923. While a medical officer in 
the American Relief Administration I 
started within a few months doing re- 
search work in Pavlov’s laboratory, and 
I continued to work in his laboratory for 
six years afterward. For this purpose I 
devoted two years to learning the Russian 
language from the alphabet up and then 
translated 


two of Pavlov’s books into 


English. 


ee personal picture of Pavlov given 
in this volume is comprehensible if 
not completely justifiable to a citizen of 
the USSR. Selected Works is indeed an 
apt title, for the picture is strongly dis- 
torted by a suitable selection of letters 
and conversations depicting him as a 
political supporter, as a materialist and 
as an anti-Westerner, with the exclusion 
of the much greater volume of evidence 
Union to the 
effect that Pavlov was a vehement critic 


available in the Soviet 
of any political interference with science 
whether by Tsar or Commissar, an ag- 
gressive and enthusiastic investigator, 
now concurring with, now dissenting from 
his colleagues, whether Russian or for- 
eign, depending upon the particular 
theory being considered. No mention is 
made in the book of the greatest struggles 
of his scientific career which took place 
within the borders of Russia, within the 
Imperial Medical Academy under the 
Tsar, the struggle with Bechterev both 
before and after the Revolution, and on 
Communist doctrine with Maxim Gorki, 
with various Bolshevik Commissars, with 
Lenin and with Stalin. 

Pavlov as out of 
sympathy with Western ‘idealism’ and a 
sponsor of theories on which Marxism 


In order to show 
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rests, Pavlov’s views on heredity of 
acquired characteristics are given in re- 
verse. 

On page 34 of the Selected Works, no 
reference whatever is made to Pavlov’s 
renouncing the statements of his Edin- 
burgh 1923 address on inheritance of 
acquired characteristics. On the other 
hand the book says: “The American 
geneticist Morgan came out in 1924 
against these experiments and their in- 
terpretation.”’ So did Pavlov himself in 
1927 after scrutinizing the experiments. 
Pavlov remarked to me that one of the 
biggest scientific errors of his life was his 
assertion that acquired habits could be 
inherited. He rescinded this statement 
about heredity when he had more criti- 
cally surveyed the original experiments, 
although for Pavlov to do that, after 
publicly announcing the inheritability of 
habits, was a difficult act. 

As given, the picture of Pavlov is, 
therefore, distorted and even defama- 
tory to Pavlov’s real character. It shows 
nothing of his courageous and vehement 
protest against what he considered as 
injustice, nothing of his daring and indi- 
viduality, nothing of his plasticity in 
accepting and rejecting facts and theo- 
ries regardless of their source, nothing 
of his great struggle for principles and 
truth. The arguments against idealism 
and for Marxist materialism make him 
in Western eyes a mere puppet of his 
government and in Soviet eyes an ordi- 
nary Soviet citizen loyal only to the 
principles of one era. The perversion of 
the picture is mostly accomplished by 
selected quotation rather than by mis- 
statement, as far as I can discover. Dur- 
ing the last year and a half of his life 
Pavlov made laudatory acknowledge- 
ments to the Soviet Government for its 
support of science, expressing his belief 
that science was more generously under- 
written in the Soviet Union than else- 
where in the world, a comment which I 
have found mostly true—for it had been 
a dictum of Lenin that science should be 
paramount in a Communist State. And 
Pavlov was a Russian patriot though 
not a political partisan. 

Against the statements of Pavlov en- 
dorsing the attitude of the USSR toward 
science, comments made in the last year 
of his life, should be balanced what he 
said in 1920-1933: “I also am the son 
of a priest; if you expel the others I will 


go too” (in 1925 when he resigned from 
the chair of physiology at the Military 
Medical Academy because medical stu- 
dents who were sons of priests were ex- 
pelled); “For such an experiment I 
would not sacrifice a frog’s hind leg” 
(made in a public lecture in 1923, rela- 
tive to the great social experiment); “On 
account of what you are doing to the 
intelligentsia, | am ashamed to be called 
a Russian” (letter to Stalin in 1927). 
These three statements I take from my 
unpublished notes. 
Coo 

In the not distant future, 200 million 
Russians as well as scientists every- 
where will be proud of the courage of 
this scientist to fight against overwhelm- 
ing odds for what he considered right. 
When they get around to facing the cold 
facts they will see—instead of a twenti- 
eth-century flag-waving politico-Quisling 
scientist squatting on the band wagon 
a figure hewn as it were from granite, 
standing, as long as men look to truth 
and courage, for the ages immutable. 

The perverted picture of Pavlov, al- 
though comprehensible for a book pub- 
lished by partisans in Russia, is not 
altogether excusable there, but in this 
country it should positively not appear 
without adequate editing. For it brings 
discredit both upon Pavlov and the 
nobility and stamina of Russian scien- 
tists—and paradoxically does not give 
the Soviet Government sufficient credit 
for its toleration of the individual ex- 
pressions of its scientists. The exceptions 
to this tolerance, as in the Lysenko- 
Vavilov controversy over environment 
and heredity, are, for an autocratic gov- 
ernment, remarkably few. The govern- 
ment should recognize the value of 
recognizing Pavlov’s freedom. 

Lest I be ‘accused of one living in a 
glass house and throwing stones, let me 
point out that I am fully aware of injus- 
tices, falsified writings, and perversions 
in the press which occur even in our own 
country with its advantage of centuries 
of democratic evolution. In my article 
Russian Physiology and Pathology (in 
Soviet Science, AAAS, Washington, 1953) 
I have shown that in our criticism of the 
Russians we often fall into the same 
morass of prejudiced errors that we at- 
tribute to them. 


Oh would some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us. 








Paperbound Books in the 


Dr. Hall has been Professor of Psychology 
at Western Reserve University from 1937 
to right now, for he has just transferred his 
talents to Syracuse University. He got 
interested in the paperbounds when he 
published is A Freudian 
Psychology in 1954. He wanted a serious 
book on the Freudian concepts for supple 
mentary reading by his students and he was 
determined that it should be cheap. So hi 
insisted that a publisher promise both 
hard- and soft-cover editions, and finally, 
after other publishers had turned him 
down, World Publishing Company took 
him, published him in hard covers itself and 
arranged for a 35¢ Mentor Book in addi- 
tion (see CP, Feb. 1956, 1, 46). He wrote 
that book for supposedly 
captive audience, but the public must be 
reading it too, for it had sold over 200,000 
copies more ihan a year ago. Now Hall is 
determined to do what he can to increase 
the availability of paperbounds for students 
and quite possibly the public, which may 
need pampering usually 
supposed. For his first review of paper- 
bounds in psychology, see CP, Oct. 1956, 
1, 291-294. This is his second. He is 
undertaking to keep CP’s readers posted on 
this kind of book. 


— torrent of paperbound books 
ranging in price from 25 cents to 
$1.95 continues to pour forth from nearly 
a hundred publishing firms. 
Dire warnings are sounded from time to 
time about oversaturation of the market 
and impending bankruptcy for over- 
sanguine publishers, but they do not seem 
to materialize and, like cigarettes, the 
volume of sales of the paperbounds in- 
creases annually. Quality softcovers— 
those that are priced from one to two 
dollars and are attractively printed on 
good paper and provided with tastefully 
designed 


Primer of 


students, a 


less than is 


different 


covers—are becoming more 
numerous. These quality products are 
handicapped by the problem of distribu- 
tion, since their principal outlets are 


bookstores; but gradually they are 


By Carvin S. HALL 
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finding their way into airports, train 
stations, and drug stores. Like every- 
thing else, inflation has hit the paper- 
bounds and the old twenty-five-center 
now sells for thirty-five and fifty cents. 
The best buys among serious books are 
found in the Pelican and Mentor series, 
which contain original as well as reprint 
editions. 

Recent paperbound books of interest 
and use to teachers of psychology are 
still pretty 
areas of personality, abnormal psychol- 
ogy, and 


well concentrated in the 


psychoanalysis. Eventually, 
however, publishers will wake up to the 
fact that other fields of 
and that the well- 
written books in perception and learning, 
in social, 


psychology 
exist, market for 
physiological, comparative, 
industrial, child, and educational psy- 
chology is a_ substantial With 
millions more students entering college 
in the next decade, the demand for low- 
cost reading material wili skyrocket. As 
yet, publishers of paperbound books, 
save for one or two exceptions, have not 
made a serious effort to promote their 
wares among teachers, who 
probably order more books annually 


one. 


college 


Classroom, II 


than any other group. Nor have they, 
again with a few exceptions, used teachers 
of psychology as consultants as to what 
books to reprint for classroom adoption 
This will come in time 

The Spring-Summer, 1957, edition of 
R. R. Bowker’s Paperbound Books in 
Print (an invaluable aid 
book 
the subject-heading Psychology 
titles were 
article (CP, Oct 


to the paper 
lists 68 titles under 
Many 

reviewed in my 
1956, 1, 291 
present one will take note of 


bound user) 


these first 


294); the 
additional 
titles 
that have appeared since spring 1956 

T he books are 


subjec t-headings, and 


items, as well as many of the new 


grouped 


under several 


price ranges are 
indicated by stars. Three stars signifies 
a price range of fifty cents or less, two 
Stars a price range from fifty cents up 
to and including a dollar, one star 
all prices over a dollar. The addresses of 


the publishers of the 


reviewed here are listed 


paperbound books 
at the end of this 
article. Paperbound editions can be 


ordered from the publisher by referring 
to the name of the 


which 


most of the citations 


series and the number 


appears between parentheses 
Publishe rs 
examination 


usually send copies up 


request. 


Child and Educational 


Psychology 


*** Frescu, R 
764 


P 
208. $.25 


Why Johnny Can’t Read 
opular Library, 1956. Pp 
Unabridged. Reprint 
Not many teachers will want to recom 
mend this hortatory and unscientific 
book to their students except to pick it 
as well with 
with the 
expensive hard-cover edition. Half of the 


to pieces. This can be done 
the 25-cent edition as more 
book is given over to exercises for im 
proving one’s reading skills. No index 

** VALENTINE, C. W. The Normal Child 
A255 Penguin Books. 

1956. Pp. 291. $.85. Original. 
An excellent 


(Pelican, 


introduction to 


child 


27 





Britain’s most 
productive psychologists. Many up-to- 
date studies are described, and the 
emphasis throughout is objective and 
scientific. There is no reason why this 
could not be used as the basic text in 
courses in child psychology. Very well 


psychology by one of 


written. Index. 


Comparative Psychology 


*** BeRRILL, N. J. Sex and the Nature 
of Things. (Cardina!, C-169.) Pocket 
Books, 1955. Pp. 222. $.35 Un- 
abridged. Reprint. 

It is good to have this delightful and 
informative book by the well-known 
McGill zoologist available for classroom 
use in an inexpensive edition. Teachers 
and students will find it a welcome relief 
from the usual books about Topic A. 
Dr. effect a 
marriage between the naturalist’s love 
for nature and the scientist’s love for the 
well-controlled Since the 
book is more about animal]s other than 
man, I 


Berrill has managed to 


experiment. 


is best suited for 
courses in comparative psychology and 
animal behavior, but I would like to see 
it used in many courses including the 


suppose it 


introductory one. Illustrations and index. 


Personality and Abnormal 
Psychology 


** Branton, S. Love or Perish. Simon 
and Schuster, 1956. Pp. 218. $1.00. 
Original. 

Inspirational talks in the manner of 
Norman Vincent Peale, to whom the 
book is dedicated. The title is the title of 
the fourth chapter of Liebman’s Peace of 
Mind. I cannot imagine that college 
students would profit greatly from read- 
ing it, but I may be in the minority. 
Glossary. No index. 

*** Caprio, F.S. Why We Behave as We 
Do. (Originally published under the 
title, Living in Balance, 1952.) 
(595.) Popular Library, 1954. Pp. 
192. $.25. Unabridged. Reprint. 

A psychiatrist discusses a variety of 
cases which he has met in his practice. 
It is a mixture of case material, facts, 
advice, guidance, and inspiration. It is 
hard to see how it could be used in any 
psychology course although it might 
stimulate a lot of discussion. No index. 
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*** EHRENWALD, J. (Ed.) From Medicine 
Man to Freud, (C103.) Dell, 1956. 
Pp. 416. $.50. Original. 

Short excerpts from the writings of a 
large number of people who have had 
something to say about mental disorders 
and their treatment. The book is divided 
into three sections entitled, Magic, 
Religion, and Science, respectively. Dr. 
Ehrenwald provides helpful notes, in- 
troductions, and connective tissue. A 
very useful book for courses in abnormal 
psychology, although the selections are 
too brief to provide much information 
about any one topic. Index of names. 
*** Exvis, H. On Life and Sex. (MD 191) 

New American Library, 1957. Pp. 
236. $.50. Unabridged. Reprint. 

This reprint of Havelock Ellis’s essays 
on love and virtue makes available the 
opinions of a very sagacious man. In- 
structors who teach and students who 
take courses in marriage and the family 
will find these admirable essays a welcome 
relief from some of the more turgid 


writing and confused thinking that is 


encountered in this area. Index. 

** FIELD, JOANNA. A Life of One’s Own. 
(Pelican, A246.) Penguin Books, 
1952. Pp. 217. $.65. Unabridged. 
Reprinted with minor revisions. 

This is an off-beat type of self-analysis, 
felicitously written in a minor key. A 
decided contrast to the usual ‘story of my 
psychoanalysis,’ since the author is not 
concerned with neurotic symptoms and 
deep-seated conflicts. Rather it is an 
exploration of normal thought and imagi- 
nation and could be used in the beginning 
course in psychology when those topics 
are discussed. No index. 

*** FREEMAN, Lucy. Hope for the 
Troubled. (Cardinal, C-147.) Pocket 
Books, 1954. Pp. 224. $.35. Un- 
abridged. Reprint. 

A journalistic description of the com- 
munity resources for the treatment and 
prevention of mental disorders. If one 
can put up with Miss Freeman’s breath- 
less, evangelical style of writing, there is 
a great dea: of sound advice and informa- 
tion to be obtained from this inexpensive 
edition. It is recommended for beginning 
psychology courses. Index and lists of 
mental health organizations in the 
United States. 

* Linpner, R. M. Rebel Without a Cause. 
(Evergreen, E-45.) Grove Press, 
1957. Pp. 296. $1.45. Unabridged. 


Tied in with the movie of the same 
name and the magic spell cast by the 
late James Dean, this quality paperbound 
might have become a bestseller. It is, of 
course, a serious case study of a psycho- 
path in which hypnoanalysis was em- 
ploved. It is a valuable addition to the 
case-study literature for classroom use. 
Particularly useful for courses in ab- 
normal and clinical psychology. Index. 
** STAFFORD-CLARK, D. Psychiairy To- 

day. (Pelican, 262.) Penguin Books, 
1952. Pp. 304. $.65. Original. 

A standard account written in a simple, 
interesting manner of the history, con- 
cepts, methods, and findings of modern 
psychiatry and psychopathology. All 
viewpoints and approaches are given a 
sympathetic hearing. Recommended for 
courses in abnormal psychology. Glossary 
and index Reprint. 


Psychical Research 


*** RHINE, J. B. The Reach of the Mind. 
(Pelican, A319.) Penguin Books, 
1954. Pp. 198. 2/6. Unabridged. 
Reprint. 

A readable account of Rhine’s ex- 
tensive experiments in parapsychology. 

I am not sure that this Pelican edition 

is sold in the United States. It is not 

listed in Bowker and the copy I have 
came from England. Index. 


Psychoanalysis 


** Freup, S. Leonardo da Vinci: a Study 
in Psychosexuality. (P11.) Modern 
Library, (no date). Pp. 122. $.95. 
Unabridged. Reprint. 

This is a reprint, pictures and all, of 
the 1947 Random House edition of the 
Brill translation of Freud’s 1910 excur- 
sion into psychoanalytic biography. 
Whether you agree with Freud’s deduc- 
tions or not, your students will probably 
be fascinated, perhaps repelled, by the 
Sherlock Holmes flavor of Freud’s intri- 
cate reasoning. It is beautifully written 
and displays one facet of Freud’s im- 
‘pressive erudition. No index. 

*Fromm, E. The Forgotten Language. 


(Evergreen, E-47.) Grove Press, 
1957. Pp. 263. $1.75. Unabridged. 
Reprint. 


The publication of Fromm’s book on 
dreams in a paperbound edition raises 
some interesting questions concerning 














the economics of paperbound publishing. 

The original hardcover edition published 

in 1951 retailed for $3.50 and the present 

edition printed from the same plates 

retails for half that price. Is this a 

sufficient reduction in price to produce 

large sales? Will many teachers require 
students to buy it at this price? Why are 
many paperbound books sold for fifty 
cents and less? The answer to the last 
question is distribution. Mentor books, 
to take one example, have 100,000 retail 
outlets whereas Grove probably has no 

more than 1,400. 

[*** Hatt, C. S. Primer of Freudian 
Psychology. (Mentor, M 147.) New 
American Library. 1955. Pp. 122. 
$.35. Unabridged. Reprint. 

In both this list and in his previous one 
the author has omitted mention of his 
own very excellent Freudian primer, on 
which CP commented favorably (Feb. 
1956, 1, 46). For the student or the 
enquiring layman, this volume is a 
splendid resumé. It is as wisely and 
happily written as is the text of the 
present article, and there already exist 
paperbound editions in Japanese and, 
just recently, in French.—Eb.] 

*** Jastrow, J. Freud: His Dream and 
Sex Theories. (Cardinal, C-150.) 
Pocket Books, 1954. (Originally 
published under the title, The House 
that Freud Built, 1932.) Pp. 290. 
$.35. Unabridged. Reprint. 

Jastrow’s critical analysis of psycho- 
analysis contains the typical objections 
that have been made to Freud’s work. 
It is useful for giving ‘the other side of 
the story.’ Index. 

* Junc, C. G. Two Essays on Analytical 
Psychology. (M 28.) Meridian Books, 
1956. Pp. 347. $1.35. Unabridged. 
Reprint. 

This volume, which contains in my 
opinion the most important theoretical 
writings of Jung, is a reprint of Volume 7 
of Jung’s Collected Works. The only 
difference I can find between the $1.35 
paperbound and the $3.75 hardcover is 
that in the former the notes are collected 
at the end of the book whereas in the 
latter the notes appear at the bottom of 
the page. Meridian is to be commended 
for publishing a handsome, inexpensive 
edition of a significant work. Index. 

* Rex, T. Listening with the Third Ear. 
(Evergreen, E-34.) Grove Press, 
1956. Pp. 514. $1.95. Unabridged. 


When I first read this book several 
years ago, I was particularly impressed 
by the thoughtful manner in which 
Reik discusses a number of profound 
questions. This impression was confirmed 
when I looked over the present paper- 
bound edition. With modesty and de- 
lightful informality Reik ranges widely 
over the psychological scene. This is a 
stimulating, thought-provoking book 
which should light many fires in the 
minds of perceptive students. I know of 
no more readable account of psycho- 
analysis and it may be a better way to 
introduce the student to psychoanalytic 
thinking than to assign a more systematic 
book. No index. Reprint. 

*Sacus, W. Black Anger. (Evergreen, 
E-60.) Grove Press, 1957. Pp. 324. 
$1.75. Unabridged. Reprint. 

If you are interested in and want your 
students to learn something about (a) 
the African problem, (6) the method of 
psychoanalysis, (c) the deep-lying re- 
sentments of a member of an exploited 
and persecuted group, and (d) the 
intimate relation between culture and 
personality, this is the book for you and 
your students. Dr. Sachs (this is Wulf, 
not Hanns) writes with feeling, sym- 
pathy, and understanding. No index. 


Social Psychology 


* Mitts, C. W. White Collar. (Galaxy, 
GB 3.) Oxford, 1956. Pp. 378. $1.75. 
Unabridged. Reprint. 

This is an exceedingly penetrating 
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study of the psychology and sociology of 

a particular class of workers—that great 

group of people who wear ties or neat 

blouses to work, ride elevators, and are 
paid salaries, fees, or commissions. Your 
students in social or business psychology 
will find it tart reading, since there are 
many stinging statements like this one: 

“Men of brilliance, energy, and imagina- 

tion are not often attracted to college 

teaching.”’ Index. 

** RiesMAN, D., GLazer, N., and 
Denney, R. The Lonely Crowd. 
(Anchor, A 16.) Doubleday, 1955. 
Pp. 359. $.95. Abridged by au- 
thors. Reprint. 

According to a recent story on quality 
paperbacks in Newsweek (July 29, 1957), 
The Lonely Crowd sold 16,000 copies in 
the $5 hard-cover edition and 210,000 
copies in this Anchor reprint. The 
respective grosses for the two editions 
are $80,000 and $199,500, of which the 
authors received an estimated $8,000 
and $14,700, respectively. Ergo, paper- 
bound publishing of serious books is good 
for the authors, for the publishers, for 
the distributors—and for the general 
public. The Anchor edition was abridged 
and revised by the authors and is ap- 
proximately four-fifths as long as the 
original volume. There is a good index. 
*Saptr, E. Culture, Language, and 

Personality. University of California 
Press, 1956. Pp. 207. $1.50. Reprint 
of articles. 

Nine essays by the brilliant anthro- 
pologist and authority on language. 
Four of the essays deal with culture and 
personality, an area which Sapir did so 
much to develop. The essays are chiefly 
of historical value. The volume is beauti- 
fully mounted. No index. 


Miscellaneous 


*CasstrER, E. Language and Myth. 
Dover, (no date). Pp. 103. $1.25. 
Unabridged. Reprint. 

A concise account of Cassirer’s bril- 
liant thesis that language and myth 
both develop out of metaphor. “In the 
vocables of speech and primitive mythic 
figurations, the same inner process finds 
its consummation: they are both resolu- 
tions of an inner tension, the representa- 
tion of subjective impulses and excita- 
tions in definite objective forms and 


figures.”’ Index. 
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*Hapamarp, J. The Psychology of 
Invention in the Mathematical Field. 
Dover, 1954. Pp. 145. $1.25. Un- 
abridged. Reprint. 

This is a chatty account by a French 
mathematician of how mathematical in- 
ventions are made. There are numerous 
anecdotes as well as many references to 
the older literature on the psychology of 
thinking. It will scarcely displace Wert- 
heimer’s Productive Thinking in the 
psychologist’s or student’s library, but 
those who teach courses in the psy- 
chology of thinking may find a use for it. 
No index. 

*James, W. The Will to Believe and 
Other Essays and Human Immortal- 
ity. Dover, 1956. Pp. 402. $1.65. 
Unabridged. Reprint. 

Here is James, the philosopher, rather 
than James, the psychologist. There is 
more than in 
many books on psychology. So here is 


psychology, however, 
an opportunity for students to become 
acquainted, at first hand, with the blithe 
spirit of influential 
intellect. Whether he shaped the times 
or the times shaped him is one of those 


America’s most 


chicken-and-the-egg questions, but no 
one will deny that William James is our 
most representative thinker. He provided 
the philosophical rationalizations for the 
cult of optimism, progress, and common- 
sense, our chicf virtues as a people—and 
our chief sir 
*** T ANGER, SUSANNE K. Philosophy in 
a New Key. (Pelican, P25.) Penguin, 
1948. Pp. 248. $.35. Unabridged. 
Reprint. 

Although this fine book has been in a 
paperbound edition for some years, I 
want to note it here in case there are 
some psychologists who may have over- 
looked it. The subtitle, A Study in the 
Symbolism of Reason, Rite and Art, tells 
what the book is about. There are few, 
if any, books on symbolism which have 
more to say to the psychologist. It may 
be used to great advantage in courses 
dealing with projective tests and dreams. 
Index. 
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Oughting 
Peter A. Bertocci 


Free Will, Responsibility, and 
Grace. Nashville, Tenn.: Abing- 
don Press, 1957. Pp. 110. $2.00. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM DovuGLaAs 


who is Assistant Professor of the Psychol- 
ogy of Religion at Boston University. He 
has had theological training at Yale and 
psychological training under Gordon All- 
port at Harvard. He wants psychologists 
and theologians to pool their insights, 
working together “to help men to feel at 
home in the world.” 


OES man have the power to decide 
lL) the course of his life consciously 
and rationally and is he therefore moially 
responsible for his actions? The Boston 
University philosopher Bertocci, in ex- 
plicit opposition to much S-R and psycho- 
analytic theory, and the scientific deter- 
minism in general, concludes that each 
person does have this power. In these 
four lectures, delivered to a conference of 
Christian faculty, he applies this con- 
viction to the understanding of God’s 
grace as a power aiding man in his moral 
life without negating his freedom. 

Bertocci’s emphasis throughout is on 
the practical business of living, in which 
the most blatant determinist undoubt- 
edly allows for human freedom and moral 
responsibility, even when he does not in 
his professional thinking. In this ‘life’ 
context the author contrasts J ought with 


I must, I want, or I will on the basis of 


“psychic tone’ and maintains that 
“oughting” cannot be explained simply 
on the basis of introjection of parental 
commands. 

Second, he distinguishes between “will 
agency” (the ability of a person to take 
initiative and assert himself in a choice) 
and “will power” (the ability to bring 
the chosen course of action to realization, 
in terms of other factors in the choice 
situation). The author considers these 
distinctions and related ones, like that 
between guilt and anxiety, to be based on 
man’s actual experience rather than on 
theoretical grounds. 

But, hidden behind this apparently 
empirical approach are several basic 
assumptions. Bertocci takes for granted 
that people are able to know the good; 
their only problem comes in gaining suf- 
ficient will power to actualize their de- 
cisions. He posits, moreover, “the im- 
perative of ought” as being in man’s 
“nature” and “‘structure.’’ He makes the 
test of psychological truth ‘“‘man as he 
experiences himself.” 

All of these assumptions, which inter- 
penetrate the author’s “description’’ of 
human experience, would be challenged 
by many psychologists. Indeed, his dis- 
cussion suffers from a vaguely articulated 
concept of personality, as a mixture of 
habits, emotions, sentiments, and traits 
at one level, and as the organized struc- 
ture of values and “virtues” 
level. “Virtues,” 


at another 
incidentally, he consid- 
ers to be “willed traits,” and one can 
never be quite sure whether he should 
accept his traits as McDougallian pro- 
pensities or whether he should achieve 
them through self-discipline. 

Despite these shortcomings, the first 
half of this brief book (chapters on 
human freedom and moral responsibility) 
can be recommended as reading for all 
who seek to understand man and to 
help him. The Goldstein-Maslow empha- 
sis on “self-actualization” may appeal 
more to some psychologists than to 
others, just as the personalistic emphasis 
on co-creating with God will satisfy some 
Christians and not others. 

For clear, incisive style and taut 
sharply focused argument this book ex- 
cels. And, to those using the unconscious 
or childhood experience as the explain-all, 
Bertocci puts forward the moral responsi- 
bility of the rational, mature man. 
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CP SPEAKS .. 


OOD WRITING! How do you manage 
G it? What is it? Are there any rules 
for it? Every now and then some editor 
comes out with his set of principles and 
CP, reading them, finds them stuffy. 
“That’s the way he edits,” CP thinks. 
Yet there are both good writing and bad, 
and ought not a psychologist to be able 
to analyze each and specify the differ- 
ence? 

CP suggests that the difficulty here 
may lie in the fact that good writing is 
relative, relative to its purpose. Writing 
is as good as its achievement of its pur- 
pose. What is intelligible may not be 
beautiful, and writing can stimulate 
without being understood. The editor- 
poet, John Ciardi, defends the obscurity 
of much modern poetry on the ground 
that, although obscure, it is not unintel- 
ligible but “‘open to interpretation and 
the self-rewarding labor of understand- 
ing” (Saturday Review, 20 July 1957, 
Off.). And the same goes, he says, for 
the Bible. Obscurity happens when the 
reader is insufficiently prepared for what 
the writer is doing, unintelligibility when 
the writer himself is insufficiently pre- 
pared for what he is undertaking. Do not 
rob the sufficiently prepared reader of 
the fun of figuring out what the author 
was trying to convey, or the insuffi- 
ciently prepared reader of the fun of 
becoming prepared. 


Is there a lesson for psychologist- 
writers here? Should they cultivate an 
intelligible obscurity so that understand- 
ing them becomes an achievement for 
the reader? Active participation is one 
of the most important conditions of 
learning. Should not the writers of text- 
books try to be obscure—though intel- 
ligible—so that the student, having 
finally figured out the meaning, will 
never forget it? It would be the project 
method in a new form—deciphering the 
author, growing meanings from a book 
consisting of its seeds. 

CP is not opposed to this view. If an 
ingenious author can find a way of teach- 


ing psychology by double crostics, he 
will have shown how communication is 
more than input, how it is reaction. Per- 
haps the reader should properly hope 
for obscurity and a chance at “the self- 
rewarding labor of understanding”; but 
for what, then, should the writer be hop- 
ing? For readers, plainly—and then for 
understanding. 

CP thinks that for any writing the 
product of numbers of readers by their 
individual understandings will be maxi- 
mal when the writer tries to be clear and 
interesting. You do not have to frustrate 
people to interest them. Bewilderment is 
not the only condition of attention. You 
can charm readers into attention or 
stimulate them into it, and you will get 
ahead fastest if you do not distract 
them with irrelevancies. So CP believes 
that the author who takes for his goal 
the greatest understanding by the great- 
est number will be he who has his audi- 
ence clearly in mind—an audience that 
is real to him whether it matches the 
actual eventual one or not—and who 
has himself out of mind. His own ego, 
for this kind of writing, is almost always 
an intrusive irrelevancy. The reader 
this kind of reader—wants to be led 
along the course of the author’s thought 
without thinking of the author as person. 
In other words—so CP thinks—egoistic 
writing is generally less than maximally 
clear when the reader, coming up against 





the author’s idiosyncrasies, notices them, 
is distracted to them. 

For instance, how does the author re- 
fer to himself? Does he say the writer, the 
reviewer, or I and me if there is but one 
of him? He’ll almost surely say we if 
there are two of him, but dare he say we 
if he is alone? The only rule, CP thinks, 
is for the writer to write so that the 
reader will not notice what the writer 
does in this respect. The ‘benevolent’ 
writer, the non-egotistic writer, who is 
thinking about his reader and not about 
himself, can use either form or mix the 
two and still not distract the reader. He 
will not use self-reference often, because 





he is telling the reader about facts and 
ideas and is not talking about himself 
and his own opinions. 


For the same reason he will not apolo- 
gize for what he says, for apology is ego- 
istic, an attempt to say something with- 
out accepting full responsibility for it. 

Mixed metaphors become distractions 
to the visually minded and not to the 
readers who do not visualize. Above the 
threshold is a psychologist’s mixed meta- 
phor since thresholds exist in vertical 
doorways, not in trap doors, but in this 
case the interference with thought is 
little because usage has killed the visual 
context for even the habitual visualizers. 
In the evening when we use our tooth- 
brush distracts a visual reader with the 
irrelevant thought about hygiene, but 
the auditory-kinesthetic reader trips 
gaily past this clause with never a puz- 
zlement. We, when it refers to a single 
author—not to joint authors, or to the 
single author plus his readers—is a mixed 
figure that bothers the visually minded 
readers more than the others. Surely it is 
better to avoid mixing figures and dis- 
tract no one. 

The same rule applies to that pet 
problem of pedants, the split infinitive. 
When splitting makes the meaning 
clearer, then the thing to do is to split, 
but CP has yet to find such a case. Even 
the instances in Fowler are not convinc- 
ing. Otherwise the best practice is not to 
split, for splitting distracts the non- 
splitter, whereas non-splitting never dis- 
tracts the splitter. So the benevolent 
writer never splits until splitting has a 
certain use. Then he splits and writes 
at once about it to CP which is waiting, 
waiting for a valid instance. 

So there you are. Is CP getting stuffy 
with rules like everybody else? No, it is 
not stuffy to tell authors that, if they 
write with ready comprehension by 
their readers as their goal, it is a good 
thing for them (a) to be clear and (6) 
not to distract readers with the irrele- 
vances of self-conscious writing. This is 
what CP calls ‘benevolent writing’ and 
CP wants this kind of English in its own 
pages. It is not the intelligibly obscure 
writing of which John Ciardi likes the 
challenge in modern poetry, but science 
is not poetry any more, perhaps not since 
Erasmus Darwin’s poetical Botanic Gar- 
den back in the 1790s. 

E. G. B. 
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The Catholic Counselor’s 


Two Hats 


John R. Cavanagh 


Fundamental Marriage Counseling: A Catholic Viewpoint. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. xxiv + 598. $8.00. 


Reviewed by GEORGE HAGMAIER, C.S.P. 


Fr. Hagmaier is a member of the Paulist 
Fathers, Curate of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd in New York, and engaged in 
research at Columbia’s Teachers College 
in psychology and family counseling. He 
serves as liaison between psychotherapists 
and Catholic patients in the initial stages 
of psychoanalysis. He is working on 
Catholic parent education and the develop- 
ment of courses in family-life education in 
Catholic high schools. His chief desire in 
this field is to bring religious tenet and 
psychological practice into an intelligent 
relation one with the other for the resolution 
of conflict. 

ee ARRIAGES are made in heaven.” 
This sentiment might explain 
why clergymen continue to be the first 
referral choice of couples with marriage 
problems. Indeed, canon law has placed 
a special counseling emphasis upon the 
priest’s role as principal witness to a 
Catholic marriage ceremony. Every 
priest is bound, by means of interroga- 
tion and conferral, to satisfy himself that 
each marriage he performs has a reason- 
able likelihood of success. Many dioceses 
require, in cases of mixed marriage, that 
the priest devote a minimum of six hours 
to the counsel and ‘instruction’ of the 
non-Catholic party, enabling the latter 
to understand and discuss at the outset 
the demands which religion makes on 
the Catholic partner. Today, Catholic 
laymen—social 
psychiatrists, 


workers, psychologists, 
guidance persons—are 
sharing with the clergy the important 
work of premarital and _ postmarital 
counseling. 

A Catholic counselor often wears two 
hats: that of the therapist, and that of the 
instructor. On the one hand, the effective 
counselor must be accepting, nonjudg- 
mental, sensitive to the deep-flowing 
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emotional conflicts of his clients, hesitant 
to impose his own views and solutions. 
On the other hand, a client often 
seeks out a Catholic counselor precisely 
because he ts a Catholic. He expects 
information and guidance within the 
framework of his faith and consistent 
with its teachings. 

Regardless of how ‘client-centered’ 
his technique might be, the successful 
Catholic counselor is often limited in the 
goals he can help his client achieve. If he 
is to remain a representative of his 
church, any solutions involving, say, 
remarriage after divorce, the practice of 
artificial birth control, or direct abortion, 
would be undesirable and unacceptable. 
Consequently, the religious counselor 
(especially a priest or teacher) is obliged 
to attend not only to the troubled feel- 
ings which underlie a problem, but must 
sometimes clarify or define those religious 
and moral involvements which puzzle or 
mislead his client. 

Dr. Cavanagh’s book is a handy 
reference work for the counselor who 
must wear the instructor’s hat. This 
manual can be best described, perhaps, as 
a pool of matrimonial knowledge, a grab 
bag of marital information. In addition 
to Cavanagh’s own contribution, ten 
chapters by other Catholic experts, both 
lay and clerical, treat specific medical, 
sociological, theological, and legal aspects 
of marriage. The book attempts to deal 
with almost every human involvement 
even remotely associated with marriage. 
A random scanning of the table of 
contents discovers chapters on endo- 
crinology, sex education, courtship, di- 
vorce, infertility, abortion, alcoholism, 
and economics. 

As one might expect, the effort to say 
something about almost everything can 
often result in not saying much about 


anything. True, the preface, presumably 
written by Dr. Cavanagh himself, 
suggests that the book “should appeal to 
all specialties, not because it is complete 
with their own specialty, but because 
we attempt to supply them with ade- 
quate information on related subjects.”’ 
Yet we might wonder whether twelve 
pages of text on such subjects as homo- 
sexuality or frigidity could even begin to 
“supply the answers to questions” which 
might arise in many counseling situations. 

There is at least one school of counsel- 
ing philosophy, one embracing an in- 
creasing number of Catholics, which will 
find this book deceptively mistitled. For 
them, the imparting of information is 
more often than not the least important 
and least effective of the counselor’s 
techniques. The Rogerian psychologist, 
Fr. Charles A. Curran, has suggested in 
his recent book Counseling in Catholic 
Life and Education that the troubled soul 


who seeks counsel is rarely seeking 
factual information. Rather it is the 


counselor’s task to help his client ‘un 
cover the means for personal and re 
sponsible individual life action” in the 
ever-changing daily 
every individual. 


\ V.. can probably assign the major 


portion of Dr. Cavanagh’s material to the 
area of general education and guidance. 
In fact, the book is described as “a 
logical study of 


living unique to 


marriage.” In our 
counseling experiences, however, we find 
so many problems rooted, not in logic, 
but in deeply rooted and highly indi- 
vidual emotional perplexities. For Fr. 
Curran, the counselor’s objective goes 
far beyond the initial imparting of 
logical information. In his words, “‘the 
individual on his own personal responsi- 
bility must be able to carry out the 
principles and practical information he 
has received. He must have acquired 
individual integration both in his ability 
to cope with the disorder within himself, 
the unreasonable impulses of his emo- 
tions ani instincts, and the disorder in 
the world, in other personalities, and in 
reality itself. Knowledge must become 
activated in each individual’s life as he 
copes with the single events in his daily 
actions.” 

Fundamenial Marriage Counseling gives 
only a generous footnote to Fr. Curran’s 
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approach to counseling, and makes 
several other brief and inadaquate 
references to similar theories which have 
sprung from the principles and practices 
of dynamic psychology. Dr. Cavanagh, a 
diplomate of the American Board of 
Neurology and Psychiatry, lectures in 
the School of Sacred Theology at the 
Catholic University of America. He is a 
distinguished and effective exponent of 
the contribution which a religio-psy- 
chiatric collaboration can make toward 
better mental health. Still, in his lectures 
and in another book (Fundamental 
Psychiatry) which he co-authored with 
Fr. James B. McGoldrick, S. J., he has 
shown himself to be basically unsympa- 
thetic to most fundamental Freudian 
concepts. Perhaps it is due to his psy- 
chiatric orientation that he has so little to 
say about the many deep and hidden 
needs and _ conflicts which many 
counselors feel are at the root of serious 
marital discord. I have not, in fact, been 
able to find the word unconscious used 
once in these 600 pages. 

In the preface Dr. Cavanagh refers to 
his book as “a handbook on marriage.” 
That, I feel, should be the title on its 
cover. This volume might serve as a 
factual text for a marriage course in a 
Catholic college. It can be used for 
handy reference, especially for medical 
and physiological information, by coun- 
selors whose libraries may not contain 
one of dozens of similar expositions 
(unpopular in Catholic circles because 
they include chapters condoning pre- 
marital sex experience, contraception, 
etc.) Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, let me say that this is a 
valuable book for the non-Catholic 
counselor who wants to know (and often 
needs to know) the precise canon law 
and Catholic moral teaching relating to 
marriage. 

The counselor who is led by the book’s 
title to hope for some insights into the 
treatment of the emotional conflicts 
underlying Catholic marital problems will 
be disappointed. Individuals whose 
moral convictions forbid, among other 
things, extramarital and premarital sex 
relations, remarriage after divorce, and 
artificial birth control, sometimes feel 
themselves hopelessly involved in such 
situations. We are desperately in need of 
published psychological material which 
will help us aid clients to seek solutions 


to their emotional conflicts within the 
framework of the natural and moral law 
as defined and interpreted by their 
church. Such a book has yet to be written. 


A New Anthology 
of Readings 


Eugene L. Hartley and Ruth E, 
Hartley 


Outside Readings in Psychology. 
(2nd ed.) New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1957. Pp. ix + 499. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Harry BENDER 


who is Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at San Jose State College in California. 
He has a Yale PhD and while there Claude 
Buxton got him interested in good college 
teaching. His dominant interests now are 
under graduate teaching, student counseling, 
the psychology of exceptional children, and 
projective techniques. 


om aspirations as initially exist 
among students of introductory 
psychology are generally modelled upon 
an electronic-brain ego-ideal. It would be 
nice, students feel, to be a storehouse of 
facts; any efforts that are academically 
channeled tend to involve memorizing in- 
formation. Lower in the aspiration- 
hierarchy are functions more nearly 
unique to the human brain—e.g., criti- 
cally examining the sources and validity 
of information. Textbooks often foster 
the electronic-brain approach. The mass 
of material that miist be included en- 
courages authors to distill research into 
summaries of results. The instructor, 
recognizing that present ‘facts’ are not 
ultimate and that in any case facts tend 
to be transients in the undergraduate 
cerebrum, may attempt to modify this 
content-orientation. He may try to focus 
upon a relatively small number of or- 
ganizing concepts and upon the develop- 
ment of creative and critical attitudes 
and methodological sophistication. 
Limited library resources discourage 
the assignment of journal articles as an 
aid in achieving such objectives. An in- 
valuable alternative is a book of read- 
ings, which provides illustrations of 
methods of accumulating psychological 
knowledge, illustrations chosen as appro- 


priate to undergraduate interests and 
sophistication. Libraries cannot purchase 
extra copies of journals, but they can 
provide adequate supplies of a book of 
readings, or the students can acquire 
personal copies. 

The appearance of the revised Outside 
Readings in Psychology makes accessible 
another valuable resource of this type. 
In content, this second edition is essen- 
tially new. Only five of the original 98 
items are among the 46 articles in the 
revision. 

The revision is offered partly to up- 
date the contents. In all, 83% of the 41 
new articles appeared in journals within 
the past decade. Perhaps even more 
effective in impressing students with the 
timeliness of this edition is its discussion 
of perceptual phenomena in the context 
of space-travel. 

Relative to other collections of read- 
ings for the introductory course, Hartley 
and Hartley chose to incorporate a 
broader range of materials. Although 
laboratory and field experiments are in- 
cluded, cross-cultural comparisons, some 
clinical materials, theoretical papers, and 
discussions of values and perspectives 
provide balance and probably enhance 
interest. Physiological content has been 
de-emphasized. 

In the first edition, many articles 
demanded a sophistication that exceeded 
what most undergraduates have. The 
material in the current edition appar- 
ently has been selected to conform with 
more realistic expectations. Introductory 
passages by the editors will, moreover, 
aid students in viewing the problems 
with perspective and in focusing upon key 
issues. 

This volume merits serious considera- 
tion as a supplementary text in general 
psychology. The table correlating the 
readings with chapters of current ele 
mentary texts will facilitate this use. In 
any case, the book deserves a place on the 
reserve shelf for assigned or ad libitum 
reading, along with psychology’s other 
anthologies, including Hartley, Birch, 
and Hartley’s first edition. 

It is regretfully noted that, unlike its 
predecessor, this edition is unavailable as 
a paperback. The instructor who requires 
that students purchase this book in addi- 
tion to a text, and perhaps a workbook, 
may be putting a bit of a financial strain 
on some of his students. 
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The Fourth and Fifth 


Social Sciences 


Mirra Komarovwsky (Ed.) 


Common Frontiers of the Social Sciences. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 


1957. Pp. vii + 439. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Ropert C. Davis 


Dr. Davis is a Study Director at the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Research 
Center. He is an interdisciplinarian both 
by genesis and preference. He grew up in 
an academic family focused on economics. 
He came from sociology through social 
psychology (Michigan) to his present 
occupation. He has done a little research in 
history. Having psychologists, economists, 
sociologists, and political scientists (an- 
thropologists too?) together on 
common problems argues well, he thinks, for 
the juture of social science. 


working 


HE editor of this 


volume, Mirra 

Komarovsky, Professor of Sociology 
at Barnard College, claims two points of 
difference other 
First, it 
focuses mainly on the interrelations of 
sociology, economics, and history, rather 
than on the much-examined 
psychology, sociology, 


between it and most 


interdisciplinary symposia. 


trio 
and = anthro- 
pology. Second, it approaches the task 
by examining specific research problems, 
rather than presenting the usual general 
essays. 

Both of these aims are laudable. We 
tend to forget that economics and 
history are also concerned with under- 
standing man’s And the 
presentation of actual research problems 
seems to be a good approach, for, as the 
editor comments, ““There is no surer way 
to make explicit the differences and the 
similarities of 


behavior. 


the various disciplines 
than to examine them as they converge 
upon a common problem.” 

The papers, chosen to encourage inter- 
disciplinary cooperation by showing 
where one specialty might help another, 
cover a wide range of topics. 

The first part of the book deals with 
the wares social research has to offer 
historians. Three pieces of research are 
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how the research 
methods, concepts, and data of social 
science can contribute to historiography; 
and there is a debate on the value of 
public opinion poll data for historical 
research. The part of the 
book emphasizes problems traditionally 
handled in the area of economics; a 
brace of papers attack and defend the 
assumptions and contributions of the 
Elton Mayo school of industrial relations; 
four papers 
related to 
Keynesian) ; 


presented to show 


second 


discuss research problems 
economic theory (chiefly 
and a final paper applies 
reference group theory to the analysis of 
trade union wage policies. 


I. one can make any generalization 
from this symposium, it is that it is 
harder for the sociologist or psychologist 
to get together with the historian than 
with the economist. One reason may be 
found in the fact that economists are 
used to thinking in terms of theoretical 
models. When theoretical predictions are 
not confirmed by empirical research, the 
discrepancy calls for a rethinking of the 
model. Such rethinking is illustrated by 
the papers stressing the limitations of 
Keynesian theory. Robert Lekachman, 
for instance, traces some of the de- 
ficiencies of the theory to certain assump- 
tions Keynes made about the motivations 
of consumers, investors, and speculators 
assumptions which are critical for the 
operation of the theory. 

Furthermore, common ground may be 
found in the sharing of research tech- 
niques. George Katona aptly points out 
how the sample survey provides data for 
microeconomic analysis which can en- 
compass noneconomic factors as well as 
the more traditional variables. 

Another basis on which economists, 





sociologists, and social psychologists 
have met is the close-up examination of 
behavior in the industrial setting. 
Particularly interesting in this connection 
is the paper by S. M. Lipset and Martin 
Trow which articulates reference-group 
theory with system and 
traditional economic variables in order 
to develop an adequate conceptual model 
for the analysis of wage-policy formation 
in trade unions. Again, the awareness of 
unexplained cases forces a reformulation 
of theory which carries the specialist 
across disciplinary lines. 

In contrast, the papers of the first 
section of the symposium indicate some 
of the problems in establishing communi- 
cations between 
scientists. 


saad there are no com- 


ments by historians on the three papers 
which illustrate the application of social 
science procedures to historical problems. 
But some idea of the reactions of his- 
torians may be gathered from the debate 
between Lazarsfeld and two spokesmen 
for history on the value for history of the 
public opinion polls. This brief skirmish 
lays bare some of the differences which 
hinder collaboration. 

Lazarsfeld’s criticisms of the methods 
of historians are those that probably 
would be voiced by most social scientists. 


both social 


historians and_ social 


Historians tend to be impressionistic, 
and they often make generalizations 
about public opinion that “read like a 
Gallup release, except, of course, that 
the tables are missing.”’ Historians ignore 
the problems of sampling involved in the 
use of fortuitously preserved manu- 
scripts and records; they apparently work 
on the assumption that published opinion 
is public opinion. In_ conclusion, 
Lazarsfeld suggests that polls be planned 
with an eye to the needs of future his- 
torians. 

One of the spokesmen for history, 
Joseph R. Strayer, replies that the 
bistorian’s concept of public opinion 
differs from the pollster’s. He points out 
that public opinion research is often 
oriented to the prediction of future 
behavior from present attitudes, whereas 
the historian usually starts with behavior 
and deduces from it the opinions that 
made it possible. Furthermore, he 
doubts that data on the ephemeral 
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opinions of the public would clarify his 
problems because of their tenuous re- 
lation to the events in which he is 
interested; he would rather have data on 
the leaders of opinion. And finally, he 
would prefer to have data on the basic 
beliefs of the population rather than 
opinions on specific events, because these 
general cultural values set the limits 
within which significant events occur. 

These attitudes by no means preclude 
using whatever poll data are available, 
and certainly one historian does not 
speak for the whole profession. But we 
catch something of the historian’s frame 
of reference in this rejoinder. In a sense 
both he and Lazarsfeld are right; some his- 
torical research problems need give no at- 
tention to public opinion as the social 
scientist sees it. On the other hand, when 
statements about the climate of opinion 
are crucial, it behooves the historian to be 
self-conscious about the basis for his 
generalizations. 

It is unfortunate that the symposium 
does not stress the contribution history 
may make to the social sciences. It is 
possible that a number of broad generali- 
zations might turn out to be dated and 
localized when seen in their historical 
context. 


I, is difficult to make a simple state- 
ment about the degree to which the 
symposium accomplishes its goals. It 
only partially succeeds in subjecting 
problems to multidiscipline scrutiny. 
The heterogeneity of the contents pre- 
cludes sustained attention to areas which 
cannot be covered quickly. Yet the 
survey accomplishes a valuable service in 
extending the range of contact between 
disciplines, and it establishes a good 
precedent for further works of its kind 
by focusing attention on the actual 
research areas in which a number of 
specialties have a contribution to make. 


ay 


In vain the sage, with retrospective eye, 
Would from the apparent what conclude the 
why. 


—ALEXANDER PopE 


ay 


Facts About Growing Up 


L. Joseph Stone and Joseph Church 


Childhood and Adolescence: A Psychology of the Growing Person. 
New York: Random House, 1957. Pp. xvii + 456. $6.50. 


Reviewed by ALBERTA ENGVALL SIEGEL 


Dr. Siegel, after two years as Assistant 
Professor of Child Development at Penn- 
sylvania State University, is now Assistant 
Professor of Psychology at Stanford Uni- 
versily, teaching the courses on child and 
adolescent psychology. In general, she is a 
psychoiogist primarily concerned with the 
social psychology of childhood, Her re- 
searches have concerned the father relations 
of war-born children, reference group be- 
havior, violence in mass media, and method 
in the study of the social behavior of young 
children. 


to like this text, and for a number 
of good reasons. One is that the book is 
written well. Stone and Church use words 
clearly and evocatively. Their style skirts 
the twin hazards of abstruseness and 


A) ota ania students are going 


condescension, and engagingly displays 
their own enthusiam for their topic. De- 
scriptions of individual children’s be- 
havior are used to advantage in illustrat- 
ing and buttressing their points of view. 

Second, the book deals with topics of 
interest to students, the sorts of topics 
they expect to study when they enroll in 
a course in developmental psychology, 
topics like the child’s self concept, how 
children learn their sex roles, abnormal 
development, how the world appears to 
children, and the like. Moreover, whereas 
many texts in this field appear to disap- 
pointed students to be more about child 
psychology and child psychologists than 
about children, this one is recognizably 
about children themselves. 

Third, the authors discuss issues which 
college students expect to be important 
in their future personal and professional 
lives. Writing with dignity, conviction, 
and occasional quiet humor, they deal 
with topics like natural childbirth, adop- 
tion procedures, alternative childrearing 
practices and their outcomes, and the 
characteristics of good teaching at various 


age levels. Significantly their treatment 
of such questions is firmly embedded in 
their over-all exposition, demonstrating 
the authors’ belief that “the most suc- 
cessful applications [of child psychology] 
derive from an understanding of how the 
child functions rather than from a list of 
prescriptions, no matter how well 
founded these may be.”’ Most important, 
the authors’ stands on the many issues 
are sane, moderate, and thoughtful, and 
are taken with a plea for flexibility and 
individuality in meeting the idiosyncratic 
needs of any particular child or family. 
Because of all these strengths, this book, 
more than any other I know, is the an 
swer to the intelligent layman’s request 
for a useful source on child psychology 
and its applications, one which repre 
sents the thinking of serious workers in 
the field rather than of journalists or 
popularizers. 

Finally, students will like this book 
because it is physically attractive. It isa 
handsome example of the bookmaker’s 
art, and one which the authors have not 
allowed to become overburdened with 
the visually unappetizing trappings of 
scholarship—numerous footnotes, com 
plex systems of headings and subhead 
ings, and the like. Sources are cited by a 
method which does not interfere with 
the continuity of the text. Tables and 
graphs are used sparingly. Charming 
photographic illustrations are used, many 
of them stills from films in the Vassar 
series. Stone and Church have resisted 
the temptation to strew photographs 
wantonly over the pages of their book 
to give it a Madison Avenue sort of 
‘visual appeal’ and have chosen instead 
sensibly to segregate them in meaningful 
groups. 

Will professors share student en- 
thusiasm for this book? The features 
already mentioned will doubtless weigh 
in its favor, but any teacher’s decision 
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will depend additionally on the conge- 
niality between his own theoretical ori- 
entation and the authors’, and also on 
his judgment of how important it is for 
students in an introductory course to 
learn and use standards of evidence in 
building knowledge about children. 

The theoretical stand of the book “‘is 
intended to be eclectic, not in the sense of 
lacking a theory or of simply juxtaposing 
a number of theories, but in the sense of 
translating facts and ideas from a variety 
of sources into a common language which, 
we hope, gives them all a meaning.” 
Eclecticism comes in many hues, and the 
hue represented in this book is the same 
as that evident in the Vassar film series, 
of which Stone is editor, and in Stone’s 
Readers not familiar 
with either of these will find clues for 
placing the book’s stand on the spectrum 
of eclecticism from the information that 


earlier writings. 


the teachers and colleagues whose influ- 
ence the authors acknowledge include 
Werner, the Murphys, Klineberg, L. K. 
Frank, Dallenbach, MacLeod, Klopfer, 
Margaret Mead, Spock, and Biber. The 
authers draw upon the contributions of 
a number of biological and social sciences 
and find useful insights about childhood 
in novels and verse. Both are psycholo- 
gists in the Department of Child Study at 
Vassar College, of which Stone is chair- 
man. 

Professors who view developmental 
psychology as a scientific discipline—one 
in which hypothesis must be distin- 
guished from demonstrated relation, 
phenomenal appearance from objective 
observation, and experimental evidence 
from naturalistic evidence—will find that 
this text gives them precious little help in 
teaching these distinctions. 

The authors give little attention to the 
relation between theory and evidence, 
and to the uses of research in generating 
evidence for the confirmation or infirma- 
tion of theory. Moreover, they present no 
adequate discussion of standards of de- 
sign, control, and measurement in re- 
search in developmental psychology. No 
first text can be expected to give a full 
discussion of method, but most attempt 
at least to introduce the student to 
methodological standards and, moreover, 
to employ these standards in evaluating 
the research which they present. Stone 
and Church, on the other hand, defer a 
discussion of methods to their book’s 
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final chapter, and their practice through- 
out the book is to present research find- 
ings directly in the context of explications 
of their views, neither giving the reader 
consistent cues as to which of their ap- 
parently empirical assertions are based 
on research nor evaluating the methodo- 
logical adequacy of the studies whose 
findings are reported. Thus, while the 
text undeniably does draw heavily on 
research in its field, it provides the stu- 
dent neither with a model to emulate nor 
with formal standards to use in develop- 
ing his own capacities to interpret re- 
search and to evaluate theories in the 
light of evidence. 

Not all teachers believe that issues of 
method can successfully be handled in a 
first course. Those who do, who hope that 
their students will acquire some sophisti- 
cation in judging unsupported assertions 
and some capacity to suspend judgment 
until acceptable evidence is in, will need 
to find other devices than this text for 
bringing those lessons to their students. 

The text’s many other merits may well 
justify searching for such devices supple- 
mentary to it. 


How a Bureau 
Gets Organized 


Robert S. Weiss 


Processes of Organization. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Survey Research Cen- 
ter, Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, 1956. Pp. 
ix + 117. 


Reviewed by HERBERT A. SHEPARD 


who is at present Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology but expects presently to join 
Esso Standard Oil as research associate on 
organization problems. He had a BA in 
biology, an MA in sociology, and a PhD 
in industrial economics, and since then he 
has held all sorts of consultant jobs for 
advising industrial concerns on organiza- 
tional change. 


ana sociological analysis is a rare 
element in the products of Michi- 
gan’s Institute for Social Research. A 
sociologist should therefore refer to 


Weiss’s book as a breath of fresh air. The 
Institute’s more customary product has 
not, however, gone stale, and Weiss’s 
contribution, though excellent, is not an 
oxygen tank. 

That the monograph is to be a depar- 
ture from tradition is indicated by the 
introductory chapter, in which Weiss 
defends the thesis that Science will not 
hurl thunderbolts at those of her wor- 
shipers who regard organizations as social 
systems rather than as individuals in 
interaction. That this stand verges on 
sin and so may be more interesting than 
it sounds is implied in the following re 
mark: “Perhaps, to push speculation to 
its widest limits, organizations may be 
susceptible to characteristic pathologies.” 
Once more pushing speculation to its 
widest limits, one may suspect that the 
institutional which _ that 
thought occurs determines whether it is 
presented as a venturesome and tentative 
speculation, or as a readily validated in- 
duction from experience. Weiss and the 
Institute for Social Research are to be 
congratulated for refusing to be trapped 
in their own science culture. 

Processes of Organization is devoted to 
a structural-functional analysis of a 
government bureau. Its purpose is to 
delineate the organizational 
which solve what neo- 
Weberian, believes to be the three basic 
problems of organization. These are (1) 
allocation of responsibility for particular 
functional activities to particular mem- 
bers, (2) adaptation of members to the 
demands of the organization, and (3) 
coordination of the activities of members. 

The term functional activities could give 
trouble if member activities are regarded 
as functional only when they contribute 
to the solution of the three basic prob- 
lems. Weiss slides over this possibility, 
and produces five categories of func- 
tional activity, not by the authoritarian 
method he used to produce the three basic 
problems, but by asking people in the 
organization how they spend their time. 
The categories with which he emerges 
are Policy-making, Informational Ac- 
tivity, Implementing, Administration, 
and Service. 

The next step is to find out how these 
functional activities are allocated to 
members of the Bureau. The answer is 
given in terms of “legitimizing character- 
istics” which permit or oblige members 


context in 


processes 
Weiss, as a 








to carry out certain activities. While this 
explanation may seem at first glance to 
amount to no more than a statement 
that criteria exist for job placement, it 
calls attention sharply to the widely 
shared social norms which restrict each 
member’s mobility and channel his effort. 
Thus in the bureau (which sponsors re- 
search) a PhD is a legitimizing character- 
istic for certain activities. The emphasis 
is not directly on the member’s abilities 
and needs and attitudes, but on the 
coercive beliefs, definitions, and norms 
of his society. 


I. the solution of problems of adapta- 
tion, Weiss places more stress on the 
socialization processes of the wider so- 
ciety than on the efforts of the bureau 
itself. In fact, he is somewhat pessimistic 
about the potential of an organization 
for “motivating” its members. He em- 
phasizes the importance of opportunity 
for professional development and the full 
use of abilities as sources of job satisfac- 
tion. That these matters are said to be 
sources of their satisfaction by those who 
possess legitimizing characteristics for 
being in positions of high influence in the 
bureau or in positions in which they can 
speak for the bureau, is implied but not 
stressed. For those who hold positions of 
low influence in the bureau, the security 
and prestige of working there help them 
to adapt to the job’s demands. An infer- 
ence which Weiss refrains from drawing 
is that adaptation is quite a different 
matter for those who have power in the 
organization than for those who have 
little influence. This inference would also 
establish the link between the organiza- 
tion’s method of solving the allocation 
problem and its method of solving the 
adaptation problem. 

In his search for the mechanisms of 
coordination in the organization, Weiss 
turns away from what people say about 
the subject to a more indirect method of 
data-collection. By asking members to 
name their working associates, he deter- 
mines how the sociometric structure of 
the organization identifies “liaison indi- 
viduals” who interact frequently with 
the members of more than one work 
group. Liaison individuals who have fre- 
quent contact with other liaison indi- 
viduals comprise “liaison sets.’’ This ap- 


proach leads him to compare “informal”’ 
coordination arrangements with “formal’’ 
(explicitly allocated) coordinating _re- 
sponsibilities. The same distinction might 
profitably have been drawn in the 
author’s discussion of allocation and 
adaptation, but was not forced upon him 
by his approach to these problems. 

With the description of how the prob- 
lem of coordination is solved, Weiss’s 
work is done. The major impact of the 
book is that of a tour de force in the socio- 
logical interpretation of empirical data. 
Yet, in fact, it is full-of deductive and in- 
ductive trills which should have added up 
to a major theme or thesis. Weiss’s ap- 
proach and method afforded him many 
useful insights, which might have been 
integrated and presented more forcefully 
had he not been obliged to resolve several 


On Marriage: 


problems in the course of the book. One 
of these was the demonstration of the 
legitimacy and potential usefulness of his 
approach, of sociological analysis, in 
which he succeeded admirably. Another 
was his use of the bureau both as an 
instance of his theory and also as the 
justification for it. As a result his text is 
sprinkled with brief discussions of other 
organizations and societies, which enrich 
it, yet reduce its clarity. A third problem 
was to demonstrate that the methods and 
results of other studies, particularly of 
Survey Research Center studies, can be 
integrated with the methods and results 
of his own study. This was the most 
difficult aspect of his undertaking, and, 
though I do not think he succeeded in 
every aspect, he did, nevertheless, a very 
fine job indeed. 


Textbook or 


Handbook? 


Morris Fishbein and Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy (Eds.) 


Modern Marriage and Family Living. New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1957. Pp. xvii + 545. $5.00. 


Reviewed by RALPH ECKERT 


Dr. Eckert is Professor of Family Rela- 
tions in the University of Connecticut. For 
teen-agers he has written a Public Affairs 
pamphlet called So You Think It’s Love, 
and for parents a book called Sex Atti- 
tudes in the Home, the one now in its 
sixth printing and the other an alternate 


for the Book of the Month, with a paper- 


bound edition coming along. 


rk. Morris FISHBEIN, former editor 
ILD of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, in collaboration 
with Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, has re- 
vised Successful Marriage (Doubleday, 
1947) into Modern Marriage and Family 
Living. While the former book was de- 
signed “for the general reader and for 
those who consult marriage counselors,” 
the present volume makes a definite bid 
as a textbook for courses on marriage 
and the family. To this end the material 
for the sociological background has been 
expanded, and a number of chapters 
have been dropped, including a chapter 


on the prevention of conception which 
might have caused legal and religious 
objections. Dr. Kennedy is Professor of 
Sociology at Connecticut College, where 
she specializes in problems of human re 
lationship, marriage, and mental defi- 
ciency. 

Sociologist Joseph Folsom, pioneer in 
education for marriage at Vassar, writes 
a challenging introduction, Family Life 
—An Interdisciplinary Study. The book 
is certainly that, being composed of 
thirty-seven chapters by different soci- 
ologists, psychologists, medical special- 
ists including psychiatrists, a biologist, 
an economist, and others. Most of these 
authors have published books on the 
topics which they cover in this work. 
There is no reason to question their com- 
petences to represent their disciplines, 
and collectively they have brought to- 
gether a tremendous body of informa- 
tion that should be of great value to the 
serious student of marriage and family. 

Section I, composed of seven chapters 
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TEXTS 


0 


Psychology of 
Personal and 
Social Adjustment 





Henry Clay Lindgren, San Francisco State College | 


‘Very simply written, informative text.’”’ 
Robert L. Anderson, Skidmore College 
This text is planned to help the nor- 

(1) 

developing a more penetrating under- 


mal individual in two ways in 


standing of the behavior of himself | 


and others, and (2) in working out 


problems involved in attaining suc- 
cess in college, in choosing gnd adjust- 
ing to an occupation, and in court 


ship and marriage. 


Social Psychology 


An Interdisciplinary Approach 


Hubert Bonner, Ohio Wesleyan University 


“A well-balanced and thought-provoking 


book.”? Donald D. O’Dowd, Wesleyan | 
University 
Unifying data from psychology, | 
sociology, and anthropology, this | 


text is a study of the individual in his 


social and cultural relations. Its foeal | 


point is the person in the group. It 
is concerned to a lesser extent with 


group dynamics. 


American Book Company 


COLLEGE DIVISION 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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| M pe O FR i 4 A N T | on the sociological aspects of marriage in 


the changing American family, draws its 
material from various cultures and 
classes and should constitute a consider- 
able mind-stretching for the average 
middle-class American student. Most of 
the material in Section II on courtship, 
mate selection, and engagement is excel- 
lent and directed to problems being 
faced by college students, but it is dis- 
appointing to find that the chapter on 
premarital sex relations, one of the most 
perplexing problems faced by students, 
is probably the least helpful in the book. 
Written ten years ago for Successful 
Marriage by Anna O. Stephens, M.D. 
(now deceased), its eleven pages have 
been reduced to seven largely by the 
process of eliminating her illustrations. 
It takes no cognizance of the monumen- 
tal Kinsey studies and the light they 
throw on premarital intercourse but pro- 
ceeds as though its purpose is to warn 
students of the danger of sexual involve- 
ment. Regarding intercourse, it advises 
that “this decision must be made in the 
peace and quiet of one’s own room be- 
fore temptation arises.”’ It fails to help 
students consider all of the factors and 
alternatives as Robert Blood does so 
well in Anticipating Your Marriage. 
Section III gives considerable empha- 
sis to sexual adjustment in marriage 
with excellent chapters by Dickinson, 
Kelly, and English. Again, one might 
wish that Kelly and English had given 
more than passing reference to Kinsey, 
but the freshness of English’s approach, 
after ten years, attests to the keenness of 
his original perceptions. Terman con- 
denses his statistical studies on marital 
success and failure, while Mohr, a psy- 
chiatrist, uses case studies to contribute 
insight into unconsciously motivated 


| problems. The addition of Mirra Komo- 


rovsky’s chapter on working wives and 
mothers to Emily Mudd’s chapter on the 
conflicting values faced by women should 
be very helpful to the college girl soon to 
be faced by these very choices. And any 
college man who reads these chapters 
should be a more understanding and 
sympathetic hustand. Bigelow is one of 
the few economists the writer has found 
who can make the problems of family 
economics interesting to college students. 

Section IV’s chapters dealing with 
conception, pregnancy, and childbirth 
are excellent and important: Students 





were most appreciative of this section 
before and undoubtedly will be again as 
there are only minor revisions. Section 
V takes up constructively not only the 
child and adolescent in the family, but a 
variety of problems such as adoption, re- 
marriage, and the stepchild, and a chap- 
ter on masturbation by Dearborn which 
is the most comprehensive and positive 
this reviewer has found. 


A. a textbook, Modern Marriage and 
Family Living does not always keep its 
college reader in focus. In fact, many of 
the chapters seem to be short condensa- 
tions of previous books or of a lifetime 
of work by their authors, most of whom 
are not now teaching undergraduates. 
Each uses the highly specialized vocabu- 
lary of his discipline. Seward in discuss- 
ing sexual perversion says, “In this case, 
a frontal lobotomy apparently relieved 
the obsessive, masochistic fantasies and 
anxieties.’ Terman discusses critical 
ratios and reliability and validity corre- 
lations. What do these mean to the aver- 
age undergraduate? 

From the psychological standpoint 
one would wish that more consideration 
had been given throughout to uncon- 
scious needs and motivation. A_psy- 
chologist teaching a marriage course 
would probably furnish this in lectures, 
case studies, and the like. Petersen, who 
both teaches and counsels undergradu- 
ates, in Education for Marriage con- 
sciously attempts to change attitudes 
and feelings, and this might make a good 
companion volume for this text. As a 
reference book for both instructors and 
students, Modern Marriage and Family 
Living has few equals. 

In spite of Fishbein’s preface remark 
that “the constant aim has been the 
preparation of a functional textbook,” it 
is this reviewer’s impression that the 
text would be functional only in the de- 
gree in which the instructor uses it as a 
basis for a discussion of the real concerns 
of college students. How much and what 
kind of learning takes place in the pres- 
ence—or absence—of a felt need, a real 
interest? Can students select from a 
broadside of factual material what per- 
tains to their own problems, or is it bet- 
ter to use their problems as a basis for 
instruction? Psychologists might well 
direct research to this problem. 
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Just published 
VERBAL BEHAVIOR 


This long-awaited book is the author’s 
final definitive work on the subject. 
Following the pattern of a functional 
analysis of behavior, it offers a systematic 
formulation of verbal behavior closely 
tied in with earlier and current experi- 
mental analyses of behavior in general. 


The result of an intensive five-year re- 
search program at Harvard University, 
this book is the first complete survey of 
types of schedules of reinforcement and 
of their effects at representative values. 
It presents a systematic analysis of these 
effects and describes their use as baselines 


, THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 


by B. F. Skinner 


It sketches the topography of verbal be- 
havior in relation to its controlling 
variables; discusses some consequences of 
the interaction of variables; and describes 
the manipulation of verbal behavior in 
the act of composition and’ creative 
production. 


SCHEDULES OF REINFORCEMENT 
by C. B. Ferster and B. F. Skinner 


in studying other processes. Essential 
for learning theorists, this book will also 
be useful to those who use the techniques 
of operant conditioning in such fields as 
pharmacology, neurology, psychother- 
apy, education, and industry. 741 pages, 
$9.50. 
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256 pages $4.00 
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by Ernest R. Hilgard 
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Multiple Personality: A New Case 


Corbett H. Thigpen and Hervey M. Cleckley 


The Three Faces of Eve. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. ix + 308. 


$4.50. 


Reviewed by Wrii1aAM S. TAYLOR 


Dr. Taylor has been Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in Smith College for the past thirty 
years. He belongs in the tradition of Pierre 
Janet and Morton Prince, who did so 
much to direct attention to the phenomena 
of multiple personality and their relation 
to hysteria and hypnosis. Dr. Taylor pub- 
lished Morton Prince and Abnormal 
Psychology in 1928, Dynamic and Ab- 
normal Psychology in 1954, and, with 
M. F. Martin in 1944, a survey of the 
literature on multiple personality and a 
comparison of 76 screened cases. He now 
has data on 90 cases. 


BEWILDERED young woman sought 
A treatment for severe headaches. 
She turned out to be three patients in 
one. Her two psychiatrists, members of 
the Department of Psychiatry and Neu- 
rology at the University of Georgia, 
wrote this book. They had introduced 
the case in the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology in 1954. They also 
published an article critical of the cur- 
rent orthodoxy in the American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1955. Cleckley is known 
for his work on psychopathic personal- 
ity, The Mask of Sanity, 1941. 

Thigpen and Cleckley studied their 
patient with the best traditional care 
together with special checks and modern 
methods. Evidently these authors, like 
a number of their predecessors in the 
field, were completely surprised to find 
that their patient was a multiple person- 
ality (p. 47). They tested every possibil- 
ity of play-acting, escape, fraud, and fun 
(pp. 159ff.). They avoided reading ac- 
counts of other cases while working with 
this one. They scrutinized their own in- 
terests and asked themselves, after 
Bernheim, “Who is hypnotizing whom?” 
(166). They checked the patient’s state- 
ments with statements from the same 
personality, other personalities, relatives, 


friends, other observers, and records 
They observed naive persons’ reactions 
to the several personalities (pp. 37, 77ff., 
85, 92, 118ff., 185, 187); they exhibited 
the several personalities to professional 
colleagues for interpretation (pp. 159, 
163ff.); and, from experts who knew as 
little as possible about the patient, for 
each personality they obtained inter- 
pretations of the handwriting (p. 169), 
the results of intelligence tests (pp. 129, 
306f.), projective tests (pp. 247, 306f.), 
and Osgood and Luria’s semantic differ 
ential test (pp. 174ff., 281ff.). They ob- 


tained electroencephalograms (p. 141f.), 


Corsett H. Tarcren (left) and Hervey M 


sound recordings (p. 


films (p. 107). 


229), and sound 


The recordings and sound films the 
authors used as part of the therapy (p. 
108, et passim). The case, like a number 
of the earlier ones in the literature, was 
worked through to an excellent synthe- 
sis; one which, though the authors say 
they cannot be sure about this, seems 
durable. 

The entire study supports the obser- 
vations of prior authors about multiple 
personality: the 
that 
229, 


build-up of meanings 
271, 


and 


can make for 
233); 


maturity; lapses; 


stress (pp. 58, 
childhood 
relevant sleepwalking 
(pp. 64ff.); neurotic symptoms; halluci- 


conflicts in 


nations engendered by a _ co-conscious 


personality (p 30); transitional syncopes 
(pp. 20, 39, etc.); 


- various amnesias; the 


several personalities’ differences in facial 
expression, manner, voice, speech, hand 


writing, interests, thought, character, 


and maturity; between personalities, 


barriers neither perfect nor wholly un 


changing (pp. 25, 73, 214ff.); one-way 
amnesia between certain personalities, 
and mutual amnesia, for a time, betweer 
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others (pp. 21ff., 148ff., 238, etc.); each 
personality’s striving to function as fully 
as possible; use of hypnosis to recover 
dreams, other memories, and larger or- 
ganizations (pp. 10, 12, 60, 134, 213); 
light on psychotherapy (p. 279f.); the 
changing, growing self (p. 167 et passim); 
the integrative role of an inclusive in- 
terest (p. 303ff.); and the throes of co- 
alescence or synthesis (p. 218). 

New, I think, are the findings that 
one of Eve Black, 
could not be hypnotized (p. 38); one, 
Jane, 


the personalities, 


emerged with mature powers, 
general orientation, and language, but 
with no specific memories (pp. 140ff., 
148ff.); each of the most disparate per- 
sonalities, Eve White and Eve Black, 
was sad at having to “die,” and the most 
inclusive of the three personalities, Jane, 
was sad to “lose” her erstwhile “‘sisters” 
(pp. 206-207, 214-216, 220, 223). New 
and the special 
methods of study as applied to multiple 
personality, and the whole picture of a 


too, significant, are 


contemporary with her 
affection, hu- 


manity, idealism, and practical judg- 


young woman, 


playfulness, selfishness, 
ment most revealingly tried, segregated, 
and finally synthesized in a normal urge 
to live as a mature person. 


, authors seem no less open-minded 
in their observations than in their inter- 
pretations. They outline the views of 
traditional psychiatry and common sense 
(p. 41ff.). They go on to weigh McDou- 
gall against Prince (p. 237ff.), though 
perhaps with more understanding of 
McDougall than of Prince, in that 
Prince maintained, in different terms, 
that every mental synthesis is unique 
and that a personality is indeed a rich 
organization. The authors also consider 
the Adlerian doctrine (p. 249f.), the 
Jungian (p. 250f.), and, at more length, 
the Freudian, “the reigning scheme of 
popular dynamics” (pp. 252ff., 256ff.). 
Despite its virtues, the holes and blocks 
that appear in the Freudian interpreta- 
tion throw Thigpen and Cleckley’s 
straightforward data and tentative con- 
clusions into welcome relief. The appeal 
of these investigators throughout is to 
the evidence. Thus they show clearly 
how mistaken is the current confusion of 
multiple personality with schizophrenia 
(pp. 59, 165). 
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The authors know well that “it has 
for so long been customary to cloak what 
is not yet known about emotional illness 
in profuse polysyllabic or neologistic 
verbiage that many seem to feel it is 
unprogressive or unscientific to do 


’ 


otherwise.”’ Nevertheless, they have 
written their book in a delightfully clear 
style, garnished, not cluttered, with 


items from classical and modern litera- 
ture. Thus The Three Faces of Eve seems 
likely to take its place with William 
James’s Psychology: Briefer Course, Mor- 
ton Prince’s The Dissociation of a Per- 
sonality, and some other works that 
prove that able scientific observation, 
theorizing, and reporting are enjoyable. 


A, Thigpen and Cleckley’s book is 
focused upon a patient’s illness and cure, 
it does not pretend to offer the wealth of 
observations of conflicts, 
moods welling up into consciousness, 
subconscious perceptions, hallucinations, 


varieties of 


crystal and other visions, compulsive 
acts, automatic writing and drawing, 
subconscious solutions of problems, and 
achievement of integration—items that 
are available in the writings of Janet, 
Prince, Erickson, and some others. Cases 
of multiple personality remain, however, 
statistically rare and psychologically im- 
portant. This book can be recommended 
to students, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and others as the best introduction to 
what these cases can teach about human 
personality and life. 

A sound film, no. PCR-2049 or (color) 
PCR-2049K from the Psychological Cin- 
ema Register, is a valuable supplement 
if the book is used for formal instruction. 

The student who wishes to go further 
may well begin with Prince’s The Dis- 
sociation of a Personality, now available 
in a new printing (1906, Longmans, 
Green) and follow it with Prince’s Clini- 
cal and Experimental Studies in Person- 
ality (1929 or 1939, Sci-Art Publishers, 
Cambridge, Mass.). Many of Erickson’s 
and others’ papers which lead signifi- 
cantly into related phenomena are being 
brought together in a volume that is 
being edited by Bernard E. Gorton. 


I do not frame hypotheses. 
—Isaac NEWTON 





The Un-Merry 
Widow 


Marion Langer 


Learning to Live as a Widow. 
New York: J ilian Messner, 1957. 
Pp. 255. $3.95. 

Reviewed by ISABELLE V. KENDIG 
who is Supervisory Clinical Psychologist at 
the National Institute of Mental Health, 
where she carries on research and is also 
occupied in maintaining liaison between 
the NIMH and its sister institutes. For 


fifteen years she was at St. Elizabeth’s 


Hospital, first as a staff member and then 
as Chief Psychologist. With W. V. Rich- 
mond she published Psychological Studies 
in Dementia Praecox in 1940. She has 
always been interested in people and their 
problems, and she has had, she says, “a 
lifelong concern for women and the way 
they handle the dual problem of home and 
career.” 


HE curious thing about this book is 
a its counterpart, Learning to Live 
as a Widower, is unlikely ever to be 
written. Yet the problems dealt with here 
could as appropriately be treated from 
the correlative point of view with perhaps 
two exceptions—Handling the Purse 
Strings and You as a ‘Working Man.’ 
Otherwise, the grief experienced in the 
loss of a wife and the necessity to deal 
with the deep feelings aroused, the later 
need for meeting eligible, single women 
and, finally, for remarriage are funda- 
mentally the same. More difficult for the 
widower than for the widow is the prob- 
lem of developing a new social milieu and 
entertaining alone (to which a long 
chapter is devoted) and, infinitely more 
difficult, the assumption of full responsi- 
bility for the rearing of children. 

Why then is widowhood singled out for 
this book-length treatment? The answer 
seems to lie in the fact that the author, a 
sociologist by training who has done 
much marital and family counseling, 
views widows as déclassée. Repeatedly 
their loss of social status is emphasized— 
people treat them differently, they are 
looked down upon and “taken advantage 
of.” Thus they constitute a group of 
second-class citizens whose problems 
merit special consideration, whereas the 
widowers’ do not. 
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Picturing them thus, one of the emo- 
tional problems Dr. Langer discusses is 
the widow’s feeling of inferiority in prac- 
tically all situations but especially in 
those involving normal, social interac- 
tions and work adjustment. While she 
speaks with deep understanding of the 
period of mourning immediately following 
bereavement and of the feelings of help- 
lessness and fear, even panic, which 
ensue, there is, to this reader, an over- 
whelming emphasis on the hostile emo- 
tions which supervene—resentment, bit- 
terness, and hate. Sex problems she 
glosses over lightly and treats with none 
of the bluntness of the psychiatrist who 
advised a desperate young widow to 
choose between masturbation and subli- 
mation. Certainly, according to her por- 
trayal, religion affords little solace for 
loss, no reconciliation of the violent 
emotions aroused, and any sustaining 
personal philosophy seems totally lack- 
ing. 


i N GENERAL, however, the author’s pre- 
scription for widows, as for any emotion- 
ally disturbed person, is psychologically 
sound. It is to take stock and to ‘venti- 
late’; to know oneself as a person and to 
talk out, rather than repress, the feelings 
of fear and anger which arise. Preferably, 
this should be with someone trained in 
the field of human relations—a minister, 
social worker, or psychotherapist. 

Such a prescription, however, can only 
palliate. The real reason ‘why widows are 
so’ is not touched upon here. Surely their 
inferior status, as compared with widow- 
ers’, reflects basic differences in role 
orientation. When they marry, the ma- 
jority of women in our society abandon 
their goals of personal growth and devel- 
opment. Hence, if their marriage fails, for 
whatever reason, they find themselves 
not only bereft of their treasured security 
but also, as Dr. Langer points out, lost 
to themselves and in need of beginning 
all over again. Therefore, any real allevi- 
ation of their difficulties, it would seem, 
must demand a cifferent orientation to 
life on the part o. the average American 
woman, 

This book may be recommended to 
marriage counsellors who seek special 
insight into the problems of widowhood 
but hardly to the widows themselves. 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY: 
Growth Trends in 
Psychological Adjustment 
GEORGE G. THOMPSON 


Syracuse University 


Based on the findings of over 1000 re 
search studies, CHILD PSYCHOL 
OGY is a succinct yet comprehensive 
text in child growth and behavior 
designed for the undergraduate stu 
dent. An Instructor’s Manual of test 
items is available 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
JOHN E. HORROCKS 


Ohio State University 


Objective and thorough, this text presents the facts and principles of 
adolescent growth and development, and discusses the application of 
these facts to life situations. An Jnstructor’s Manual containing ob 
jective tests is available. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
DOROTHY ROGERS 
State Teachers College 


Oswego, New York 


Effectively combining theory and practice, this 
text assists elementary school teachers and pros 
pective teachers in acquiring an adequate philoso- 
phy and understanding of sound mental health, 
and demonstrates how to incorporate mental 
health principles in all phases of the educative 
process. 
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Something Less Than the Whole 
Child 


C. M. Louttit 


Clinical Psychology of Exceptional Children. (3rd ed.) New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xii + 573. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Erron B. McNEIL 


Dr. McNeil, who is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Michigan, 
is a clinical psychologist who specializes 
in work with disturbed children. In sum- 
mers he lives at the University’s Fresh Air 
Camp where seventy emotionally disturbed 
children constitute a workshop in human 
behavior for the training of forty graduate 
students in the care, feeding, diagnosis, 
and therapy of their charges. Thus he 
raises the practical question as to how 
much would Louttit’s book help in the 
clinical training of these graduate students. 


ERHAPS the clinical psychology of 
Pp exceptional children, like an insect, 
lives in an armorlike exoskeleton such 
that it can change form or increase in 
size only after a molt. This volume 
would be the second molt since the 
hatching of Louttit’s book in 1936 and 
it may be that the creature will not be 
viable, for many of its characteristics are 
ill adapted for survival in the current 
clinical climate. Since this edition is the 
product of seven authors, it is best to 
examine the contribution of each before 
attempting to classify what emerges. 

Five of the book’s thirteen chapters 
were metamorphosed by Louttit and he 
indicates that studies since 1947 have 
confirmed many, infirmed some, and 
created but a few new facts for the psy- 
chological storehouse. In the chapter on 
juvenile delinquency, for example, we 
seem to have learned only that the 
rebellious youth of today has added auto 
theft and traffic violations to his reper- 
toire in the three decades since Cyril 
Burt. wrote The Young Delinquent. 

In his new chapter summarizing the 
development of the normal child Louttit 
allocates only one page to personality, 
and then in a single sentence he at- 
tempts, too late, to infuse this mass of 
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statistics and studies with a spark of 
dynamic existence. He finally says of the 
of the child: “His biological nature, his 
experiences, his successes and failures in 
adjustment, his frustrations, his beliefs 
and values, his skills and knowledge, his 
abilities and aptitudes, form a dynamic 
complex which constitutes the personal- 
ity, the self, the ego, or whatever one 
wants to call the personal characteristics 
that mark him as an individual.” This 
reminder of the dynamic nature of the 
developing child should consitutute not 
an afterthought but the core of the book. 

The reworking of School Retardation 
and Specific Disabilities in School Sub- 


jects, by Harold F. Powell, hews closely 


to the line of style and substance which 
distinguished the previous version. The 
substitution of a case of impaired hear- 
ing in Detroit for one of impaired vision 
in Indianapolis, for example, only pro- 
duces a horse of quite the same color. 
These chapters speak more eloquently of 
a sterile field than of an unimaginative 
editing. 

Probably the most extravagant accu- 
mulation of detail is to be found in 
David H. Crowell’s treatment of Sensory 
Defects and Neurological and Physical 
Disabilities. As the coverage of physio- 
logical minutia aggregates to dictionary 
proportions, the reader is forced to ask 
why. Passages occur which might stimu- 
late an eager medical student but drive 
a clinical psychologist to despair. As, for 
example, when Crowell reveals that “the 
elastic lens in this situation bulges more 
in the anteroposterior diameter, thus be- 
coming convex to a degree sufficient to 
correct the initial divergence of light 
rays.” The disquieting effect of these 
sallies into technical trivia is due in part 
to the fact that the novice psychologist 
for whom the book was written is not 
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likely to perceive the relevance of these 
facts to psychology. Still, he will struggle 
with these chapters for, judging by the 
number of pages devoted to them, it 
would appear that neurological concepts 
are three times more pertinent to the 
understanding of exceptional children 
than is clinical psychological testing. 

Jack Matthews’ revision of the chap- 
ter on Speech Defects has, as do the other 
chapters, a distinct Psychological Bulle- 
tin quality about it. Reviewing current 
studies, he lists 11 causes for delayed 
speech, 14 symptoms of stuttering, 10 
points of agreement about the nature of 
stuttering, 9 facts about stuttering, and 
9 aspects of a conflict theory of stutter- 
ing. This might prove to be too great a 
temptation to the student who piefers 
mnemonics to comprehension. 

The Gifted Child, by Victor and Mil- 
dred Goertzel, is a clear example of re- 
making rather than revision, and it has 
been done elegantly. Selection from re- 
cent literature has been skillful and the 
reader experiences being guided rather 
than hauled through an excursion into 
the domain of the superchild. 

Having dealt with eleven chapters in 
such a cavalier fashion, I ought to spec- 
ify the ground of my complaint. Without 
question each of these chapters displays 
impressive scholarship. Yet the reader 
gets the impression of a crew of able sea- 
men each tending to his special task 
while assuming that someone else is 
steering the ship. The fact that each 
chapter might better form the nucleus 
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of a book dedicated exclusively to its 
topic is at once the weakness and strength 
of this volume. 


; chapters on Anxiety and Prob- 
lem Behavior, by Michael M. Reece, 
have been saved to conclude this discus- 
sion for two reasons. First, because in 
my conception of the clinical psychology 
of exceptional children (or of the clinical 
psychology of almost anyone, for that 
matter) these subjects are the body to 
which the other chapters ought to be 
appended. Second, because in a few 
words Reece has laid bare the funda- 
mental fault of this book when he ob- 
serves that “a catalogue of identifying 
facts, behavior descriptions, ability 
measurements, personality information, 
physical characteristics, life history and 
school adjustments does not in itself 
constitute a useful clinical picture.” 

It could be argued the authors had 
faithfully reflected the current status of 
clinical work with children, that mirrors 
cannot be held responsible for the images 
they contain. Although such logic forces 
one to admire the finesse, accuracy, and 
care with which blind men report their 
perceptions, disappointment is produced 
when the sum of these perceptions fails 
to reveal the elephant. The flaw is not 
just in the failure to integrate these dis- 
parate accounts into a meaningful whole, 
nor is it Only that the language and level 
of reporting varies from topic to topic. 


It is rather that a useful reflection of | 


current clinical psychology ought not to 


omit so many important facets of the | 


field. (The index of subjects, for ex- 
ample, fails to include any reference to 
the unconscious, identification, defense 
mechanisms, tranquilizers, ego, motivation, 
or therapy.) 

Despite its history of long and wide- 
spread use, it would perturb me to 
recommend this book unconditionally to 
the undergraduates and teachers most 
likely to read it. I admired Louttit and 
cut my teeth on his 1947 edition, but I 
feel this latest effort leans too heavily on 
the capacity of the instructor to give 
perspective and organization to the ma- 
terial. As a text, used in conjunction 
with ongoing field experience, these lia- 
bilities might well be transformed into 
valuable assets. 





New Book Announcement— 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
THROUGH 


“SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 


by HELEN I. DRIVER, Ph.D., and CONTRIBUTORS 


A Source Book of Small-Group Discussion Methods in Current 
Use for Programs of Counseling, Treatment, Education and 


Training. 


SECTION I-MULTIPLE COUNSELING: A _ SMALL- 
GROUP DISCUSSION METHOD FOR PERSONAL 
GROWTH 


Step-by-step procedures of a combination group-individual counseling 


method. Detailed analysis of fifteen small-group discussion projects with ad 


junctive individual counseling: teen-agers, college students, and adults. Effe 
tiveness of this method is shown through benefits gained by normal, neurotic, 


and psychotic participants 


280 pp., 12 chapters, illustrative materials, appendix, reference 


SECTION II - SYMPOSIUM: SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 
AS AN AID TO LEARNING 


Thirty nine articles by professional contributors in the fields of elementary 
and secondary education; colleges and theological seminaries; psychiatric hos 
pital training and treatment; alcoholic treatment centers; private and public 
counseling clinics; correctional institution: hospital for the aging; Christian 
education and mental health agencies. 


180 pp., 5 parts, ilustrated; bibliography and index. 


Clothbound, 460 pp., 6 x 9; 
illustrated; chapter refs., bibliography and index 


Publication date: January, 1958 List price $7.00 


Order from your book store or direct from 
MONONA PUBLICATIONS - 803 Moygara Road - Madison 4 - Wisconsin 
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Too Little Guidance for the 
Guides 


irthur E. Traxler 


Techniques of Guidance. (Rev. ed.) New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 


Pp. xiii + 374. $6.00. 


Reviewed by LEO GOLDMAN 


Dr. Goldman is Associate Professor of 
Education and Psychology in the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. For the past seven years he 
has been engaged in training counselors 
and counseling psychologists, and at the 
present time he is especially concerned 
with vocational development and the appli- 
cation of psychological measurement to 
counseling and guidance. 


r least two reviewers of the first 
A edition of this book criticized the 
title as too inclusive, and one suggested 
that Tests, Records, and 
Counseling in a Guidance Program, was 
more descriptive, 


the subtitle, 


though still overly 
ambitious. Twelve years later, although 
much of the material has been brought 
up to date, we have essentially the same 
contents and organization without the 
subtitle. This, despite the fact that 
guidance ‘techniques’ and their literature 
have expanded over the years, making a 
one-volume handbook even less feasible 
than before. 

As before, the book makes its best 
contribution in the chapters on collecting 
data about students and recording them 
in usable form. The discussion of cumula- 
tive records in particular, with full-size 
reproductions of several good examples 
(made possible by the 844 x 11-in. page) 
is still the most valuable feature in the 
book. The author would have done better 
to limit himself to this area instead of 
making futile gestures in short chapters 
on such other topics as principles of 
guidance, counseling theories, vocational 
guidance, and follow-up studies, each of 
which needs considerably more extensive 
treatment. A case could be made for 
including brief discussion of some of 
these topics as a framework for the more 
detailed chapters on collection of data 
and recording. Used thus, however, these 
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chapters would deal with general prin- 
ciples only, and not, as here, with specific 
methods and materials. Like the first 
edition of this book, the revision is an 
easily read but inadequately integrated 
collection of separate articles and bulle- 
tins prepared over a number of years for 
member schools of the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, of which Dr. Traxler is 
Executive Director. 

This text seems to be aimed at teacher- 
counselors whose training for guidance 
work has been minimal, perhaps limited 
to in-service programs. For such an 
audience, a handbook of practical meth- 
ods and materials is appropriate, pro- 
vided that one can assume that most 
of these practitioners are able to apply 
the methods and materials in such a 
manner as to do more good than harm. 
It seems to me, however, that this as- 
sumption cannot be made with regard to 
psychological testing in particular, nor to 
many other aspects of case studying and 
counseling. Counseling psychologists and 
school psychologists who are well trained 
in psychological foundations, in statistics, 
and measurement theory, find themselves 
not too well prepared for the selection 
and interpretation of tests of intelligence, 
aptitude, interest, and personality. Yet 
Chapter V, after a five-page treatment of 
some general principles of measurement 
contains an annotated list of 59 aptitude 
tests, including information about prices. 
Succeeding chapters cover achievement, 
personality, and interest measures in 
similar fashion. Despite occasional warn- 
ings as to the complexity of tests, these 
chapters are all too likely to suggest that 
schools lacking trained counselors or 
psychologists can expect teachers and 
teacher-counselors to operate a testing 
program with the aid of this list. 

Traxler is, of course, aware of this 


problem. His twenty years with the 
Educational Records Bureau have 
brought him into close contact with many 
independent and public schools, espe- 
cially with their testing and cumulative 
record programs. His position is stated 
quite clearly: “Counselors who are not 
professional psychologists are entirely 
capable of performing the distributive 


functions of guidance and many of the 


less involved adjustive functions, provided 
they will get acquainted with and use the 
techniques for knowing individuals and 
helping the individuals to know them- 
selves” (p. 305; italics in the original). 
With this position I would have but little 
dissent, provided that the “counselor” 
who uses these techniques has at least a 
year of graduate work in his field, in- 
cluding minimal preparation in statistics, 
tests and measurement, counseling meth 
ods, and psychological, sociological, and 
economic foundations. 


it counselors should find some help- 
ful ideas in the chapters Planning and 
Administering a Testing Program for 
Guidance Purposes and Scoring, Organ- 
izing, and Reporting Test Results, as well 
as in the test reviews and the material on 
cumulative records. There are also quite 
thorough end-of-chapter reference lists 
and a closing list of 293 recommended 
Reading Resources for Guidance Workers. 
Less can be said for the odds-and-ends 
chapters, such as those on group guidance 
and counseling theories, and the strange 
Appendix on guidance for veterans, 
which, for no obvious reason, includes 
specimen profiles for the Strong and 
Kuder interest inventories, along with 
some discussion of their interpretation. 

Perhaps school guidance-directors and 
psychologists will find here some useful 
materials for in-service education pro- 
grams intended for classroom teachers 
and teacher-counselors. For the graduate 
student in training, more adequate text- 
books are now available for most of the 
topics in the book. 


Th 
ay 
There are those who cultivate psychology 


less for its own sake than as a pious exercise 
in methodolatry. 


W. V. Quine 
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Faces 


The Family 
Mental Illness 


Edith M. Stern 


Mental Illness: A Guide for the 
Family. (Rev. ed.) New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xix 
+ 45. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Howarp R. Wuite 


who is now Chief Clinical Psychologist at 
the Togus Veteran’s Center in Maine. 
Previous to that he was Area Chief Psy- 
chologist for the Veterans’ Administration 
in Boston. He has held various clinical 
positions since 1940 and taught psychology 
until 1952. His last teaching post was al 
Washington University in St. Louis. 


HE author has gained recognition 

for the many articles she has written 
for nontechnical magazines. She has long 
been concerned with the problems of 
social welfare and has frequently written 
of the problems of the mental hospitals 
and related medical and psychological 
subjects. 

Dr. William Menninger’s foreword says 
in part: “In a very sympathetic manner 
and with rare acumen in anticipating 
questions, Mrs. Stern attempts to clear 
the uncertainty and give helpful informa- 
tion to troubled relatives. I know of no 
other document that begins to approach 
this presentation in its helpfulness and 
its thoroughness.” 

The present book is regarded as a more 
thorough revision of the earlier one 
(1942). Two chapters have new titles and 
there is new content in several places, 
but the readers of the earlier edition will 
have little trouble recognizing the new 
version. Much of the original book is re- 
produced verbatim. 

The repetition is not surprising since 
the author feels that, in spite of the great 
volume of nontechnical material on men- 
tal illness, “actually little if any more 
understanding of the problems occasioned 
by mental illness in the family can be 
taken for granted today.” 

The book, written for laymen with a 
mentally ill relative, is designed to be a 
guide for such families in their search for 
effective treatment. 

It attempts to survey and to compare 





the types of treatment, both public and 





private, that may be considered. The 
approach is a realistic one with forthright 
handling of basic issues. For example, in 
treating the problem of whether or not 
hospitalization or continued home care is 
the more desirable, she presents without 
acrimony the full scope of issues, clashes 
of personality, close emotional involve- 
ment, “the and affections of 
normal family life’’ as well as the facilities 
the hospital can offer. Similarly in her 
later discussion of hospital treatment, she 


frictions 


attempts to honestly state the strengths 
and weaknesses the family may expect 
She the 
family may effectively cooperate with 


to encounter. how 


suggests 
the hospital and what the patient can 
expect in the hospital. The last fifth of 
the book is oriented toward the issues 
arising about the patient’s discharge from 
the hospital and involved in his readjust- 
ment to the community and the possibili- 
ties of further hospitalization. 

The theme of the book is that mental 
illness is not unusual and that established 
treatment is available. There is a rather 
the the 
family will have to face. In each case 


complete discussion of issues 
there is an attempt to consider some of 
the feelings the relatives are apt to have 
and to clarify for therm the issues present 
so that they will be freer to make their 
decisions helpful to the patient. 

No hospital staff will be completely 
happy with the book as a guide for the 
relatives of their patients, since each 
hospital has its particular assets, its par- 
ticular philosophy of therapy, while the 
book is necessarily written in general 
terms. It is also unfortunate that most 
families faced with the problem of mental 
illness will not encounter the book until 
after they have faced the more difficult 
decisions and sought out professional 
help. Nor will the book help the relatives 
to understand the dynamics of mental 
illness, yet it can serve in the role of 
making it possible for them to cooperate 
effectively with the treatment of the 
mentally ill. Certainly this volume be- 
longs in the hands of the relatives, not 
merely on the reference shelf. 

uy 

Like its literary and arlistic counterparts, 
the process of scientific creation is a completely 
personal experience for which no technique of 
observation has yet been devised. 


—ReEnE Dusos 


A Social Anthropologist Considers 


Social Structure 


S. F. Nadel 


The Theory of Social Structure. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957 


+ 159. 


Reviewed by HowARD BAUMGARTEL 


Dr. Baumgartel is Assistant Professor of 
Human Relations and Business Adminis- 
tration in the University of 
Chairman of its 


Kansas and 
Human Relations Com 
mittee. His specialities are the training 
of persons and research in human relation 
in large-scale organizations, but he under- 
takes this review because, as he says, he is 
especially “interested in the 
land where psychology, sociology, and an- 
thropology meet in understanding and in- 
terpreting organizational behavior.” 


ow can anthropology move toward 
a more precise and quantifiable 
description of social structure? Professor 


Siegfried Frederick Nadel undertook the 
task of answering this question in this, 


never-never 


his last, book. The result is a major con- 
tribution to social theory. The book it- 
self is an expanded version of a series of 
lectures which Nadel delivered during a 
return visit to the London School of 
Economics in 1955. At that time he was 
on leave from his duties as Dean of the 
School of Pacific Studies of the Austral- 
ian National University. Professor Nadel 
died unexpectedly shortly after prepar- 
ing the manuscript for publication, and 
Meyer Fortes has contributed an excel- 
lent memoir which informs the reader 
about the life and work of this produc- 
tive and competent social anthropologist. 
Nadel’s major contributions to ethnog- 
raphy were his field studies of African 
societies carried out during the 1930s 
and 1940s. 

Acknowledging the loss of richness 
and quality in the “narrow” approach, 
Nadel nevertheless chooses to explore 
the meaning of social structure by a pre- 
cise, logical development of a series of 
concepts and their observational refer- 
ents. To clarify the logical operations, 
he develops a system of symbolic nota- 


tion for expressing the major definitions 
and equivalences in his analysis of roles 
and role structures. He sees the use of 
symbolic logic as 


for the 


providing an a\ 


ultimate formal statement of 


sociological “laws.” The observational 
operations for role analysis he specifi 
less clearly. 

Like Parsons, Nadel defines social 
structure as an abstraction from the cor 
crete population and its behavior. TI 


concept of structure refers to the pattern 
or network of relationships obtaining be 
tween actors in their capacity of playing 


Howe ver. 


since he feels that “a satisfac tory theory 


roles relative to one another 


of social structure presupposes an ac 


quate theory of roles and none has yet 
been advanced in a systematic fas} 
the major part of his book deals with the 
concept of role. In presenting his 


scheme for role and structure analysis 


t 
he critically analyzes the 


points of sim 
larity and difference between his work 
and that of Parsons, Lévy-Strauss 
Firth. Fortes, Eggan, and others. Nac 


argues, for example, against conceptually 
disassociating role knowledge from rol 
behavior. These portions of the book are 


particularly helpful 


N woe: contrasts social psychologists 


and social anthropologists their con- 
As he 

nterested 
primarily in the psychological correlates 
of role. The social anthropologist, on the 
other hand, is 
standing the 


cern with the concept of rok 


sees 


it, the social psychologist is 


concerned with 
of the 
tion of roles to individuals in a society 
and the relations 
among roles. To Nadel the role concept 
represents the orderliness in the relations 
of persons with each other. The concept 


under- 


“economics” alloca- 


with constancies in 
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of social structure refers, at a second 
level of abstraction, to the order or con- 
stancy in the networks that link roles to 
each other and to the orderliness in the 
recruitment of persons to roles. As a 


consequence of the interactional charac- 
ter of the role concept, the identification 
of roles within a society and the formu- 
lation of social structure proceed hand in 
hand. 

A major thesis of the book is that it is 
impossible to speak of social structure in 
the singular. In building a theory of 
roles, Nadel creates a category system 
for conceptually distinguishing kinds of 
roles and their relations to each other. 
This taxonomic system reveals various 
* within role 
systems, roles, and groups of roles that 
stand in no relation to each other. These 
breaks in the fabric preclude the estab- 
lishment of a fully articulated image of 
structure. The analysis of various kinds 


“cleavages” and “enclaves’ 


of cross-category linkages provide data 
for measuring the degree of coherence in 
the system, at least in principle. 

Having developed a scheme for inven- 
torying roles and identifying role struc- 
tures in a society, Nadel proceeds finally 
to the problem of abstracting the over- 
all design of a social structure for com- 
parative purposes. In addition to spec- 
rules for recruitment, he 
proposes the use of two “command” vari- 


ifying the 


ables as abstracted from role relations, 
command over one another’s actions and 
command over benefits and resources, 
which leads him back to a positional 
He thus shares the 
some social psychologists 
with the distribution of power and influ- 
ence in a population. 

In the last sections of the book, Nadel 
presents a critical appraisal of the 
structuralist school in anthropology in 
which he seems to face frankly the criti- 
cisms of this position. His discussion of 
structure in relation to time, change, 


view of structure 


concern of 


equilibrium, and purpose are rewarding 
and insightful. He sees the major benefit 


of structural analysis to lie in the under- 
standing of society that develops in the 
process of mapping the structure. 

The importance of Nadel’s work to 
psychologists is more difficult to assess 
than its undoubted significance within 
the field of social anthropology. Nadel, 
as the reader is informed in Fortes’ 
memoir, was trained in psychology un- 
der Bihler and von Schlick. He has 
published on the psychology and philos- 
ophy of music, the application of intelli- 
gence tests in anthropology, and on the 
interview technique. While he recognizes 
that the concept of role may potentially 
provide the link between the ‘individual’ 
and ‘society’ (his quotes), the theoretical 
framework he develops deals exclusively 
with the sociological side of the relation- 
ship. However, he uses throughout a 
field theoretical model of individual be- 
havior. The role player is seen as having 
a cognitive “role map” of society indi- 
cating how his role fits among others. 
Anticipatory feedback, that is to say, 
the expectation of positive and negative 
sanctions in the mutual steering process, 
is identified as controlling behavior as 
well as the simple feedback process uti- 
lized by The psychological 
processes of learning and conceiving role 
relations are assumed. The focus is on 
the constancies and stabilities in social 
relations. 


Parsons. 


This book is most relevant to those 
social psychologists who work with role 
and structural concepts. Nadel’s scheme 
serves primarily the purpose of achiev- 


ing more precise and comparable 
descriptions of social systems. Few 
hypotheses of the kind familiar to 


psychologists are included in the book. 
Nevertheless, any psychologist inter- 
ested in structure per se can benefit from 
studying this careful, formal develop- 
ment of a conceptual frame for struc- 
tural analysis. In view of the complexity 
of the material, an index should be in- 
cluded in a future edition. 


ay 


... the finger and thumb philosophy. Its object is what is called the billiard-ball universe. 
According to this doctrine a thing exists if it can in principle be picked up in the finger 
and thumb .... Another tenet of this philosophy seems to be that everything that is is in a big 
box called space which is floating down a river called time. 


ec 


—J. H. WoopcEr 
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Freudian Crime 


Franz Alexander and Hugo Staub 


The Criminal, the Judge, and 
the Public: A Psychological 
Analysis. (Rev. ed.) Glencoe, IIl.: 
Free Press, 1957. Pp. xxii + 239. 


$4.00. 


Reviewed by Ian C. Ross 


who is Assistant to the Director of the 
Institute for Social Research of the Uni- 
versily of Michigan. He is a sociologist, a 
modern empirical one with a bias toward 
psychology, one who likes, so he says, “neat 
tidy theories that can be tested with empiri- 
cal data.” So he works with things like 
organizational structure and industrial 
turnover and builds mathematical models 


for the generalities and is just now con- 


cerned with a model for the operation of 
social control. 


HE present volume is a revised ver- 
"Vaoe of a work published in 1931. 
The revision consists of the addition of 
some case material and a chapter relating 
the main theme of the book to crime pre- 
vention. The book was originally pub- 
lished in Germany. Franz Alexander 
needs no introduction; Staub is or was a 
German attorney interested in the legal 
consequences of psychoanalysis, but he 
does not seem to have had anything 
to do with the present revision. Un- 
questionably, the present-day adminis- 
tration of justice is somewhat of a mess 
—for generations, now, the goals of law 
enforcement and the treatment of con- 
victed persons have been in transition. 
As segregation and rehabilitation have 
been added to the old goal of punishment 
of criminals, a good deal of confusion has 
been generated. In this book, the authors 
approach the problem of justice from the 
unified conceptual framework of Freud 
and, as others with different points of 
view have done, rediscover the inconsist- 
encies of penal practice. Their analysis 
of the problem provides a way of under- 
standing the nature of the judicial process 
in its larger aspects. By coordinating law 
enforcement to individual psychology, 
they are led to an indictment of the 
inappropriateness of many instances of 
judicial action. 

From this analysis, three conclusions 
are drawn: (1) psychoanalysis should be 
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an acceptable diagnostic tool in the deter- 
mination of the proper treatment of con- 
victed persons; (2) psychoanalysis should 
be used as a therapeutic procedure for 
those who offend the rules that society 
promulgates for its preservation; and (3) 
society has to consider, understand, and 
put aside its emotional inheritance re- 
garding crime. 

There are a number of questions that 
might be raised about this proposed 
approach to crime, even by those who are 
also on the side of the angels. The authors 
are aware that psychoanalysis is appro- 
priate to only a fraction of the people who 
come into conflict with the law. How 
great a use may be made of the tech- 
nique? What resources should society 
devote to forensic psychoanalysis and 
will it get a better return on its efforts 
with psychoanalysis than with other ex- 
penditures of effort? One must look 
elsewhere than in this volume for any 
“notion of an answer. 

A related and perhaps deeper question 
is whether or not the Freudian mythology 
is the best tool that can be used. Are there 
no simpler formulations of motivation 
which may be understood and used by 
the administrators of justice for the pro- 
tection of society through the rehabilita- 
tion of criminals and the prevention of 
crime? How effective is psychoanalysis 
in the rehabilitation of offenders? Are not 
the people whom it might help generally 
those whose probiem is solved by the very 
act that makes them offenders? Will not 
the belief that psychoanalysis is neces- 
sary to the proper treatment of convicts 
merely add to the long list of lacks with 
which the custodians of offenders excuse 
the fact of frequent recidivism? Will not 
such a belief just add to their immobili- 
zing frustration? 


WV regard to the third con- 


clusion, this reviewer cannot but agree 
wholeheartedly. Our society will not 
make any great progress in dealing with 
crime without a thorough reconsideration 
of the function which it wants the state to 
perform. The objectives of ‘correctional’ 
institutions have to be reformulated; the 
public must make up its mind. The re- 
formulation will not be easy, for strong 
emotions are involved. The plea of the 
book is timely: if society wants the 
offender returned as a good member of 
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the group, it cannot also insist that he be 
punished. Nevertheless, punishment is 
not easily discarded. Even the authors 
point out that the development of the 
superego is based on the existence of 
punishment and the fact of punishment 
is one of the devices used by the ego to 
control the id. 

So this book raises a cry about a press- 
ing problem, and invites all of us to work 
toward its solution. Let us begin the 
research in the morning. 


Biopsychological 
Adjustment 


Lynde C. Steckle 


Problems of Human Adjust- 
ment. (Rev. ed.) New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xi + 
419. 


Reviewed by JuLIUS SEEMAN 


who has been Professor of Psychology for 
the last four years at George Peabody Coi- 
lege for Teachers in Nashville, and before 
that for half a dozen years a counselor in 
the University of Chicago’s Counseling 
Center. Counseling and theory of personal- 
ity are his primary interests. In the past 
he has studied play therapy in children. 
Just now he is chiefly concerned with 
phenomena of psychological integration. 


OOKS on personal adjustment must 
be among the most difficult to 
write. Most textbooks simply organize 
and present the knowledge in a field. In 
the area of personal adjustment, most 
authors feel also a commitment to explore 
applications. Here is where science trails 
off and art begins. We just do not know 
so much about human behavior. As a 
result, much applied material has to be 
extrapolation. 

This state of affairs is not unique. 
Indeed, if we waited upon complete evi- 
dence to act, mankind should not yet be 
teaching school, writing books, or prac- 
ticing psychology. Thus one of the com- 
mon-sense ground rules in considering 
this book is that we view it in the context 
of the incomplete knowledge of our time. 

We might expect such tentativeness to 





be reflected in the books in this area. 
Like so many books in this field, however, 
this one does not often linger over distinc- 
tions between fact and hypothesis. Yet it 
might be instructive for writers to indi- 
cate our current developmental stage in 
the natural history of knowledge, for it 
would be a lesson in reality; it would also 
help the reader attach the proper confi- 
dence value to the material at issue. The 
reader here, as elsewhere, has, however, 
to do the job for himself. 

We shall understand this book most 
clearly if we identify its personality 
theory, which is what gives a book on 
personal adjustment its cohesiveness and 
organization. Steckle’s approach may be 
called eclectic, for he does not identify his 
account with any single personality 
theory, preferring to utilize varied points 
of view as they are applicable. 

In such an approach one takes the risk 
of giving up an organizing conceptual 
core, but Steckle happily avoids such 
diffusion. His book is grounded in a 
central theme that yields explanatory 
principles throughout the book. The 
theme is man’s biopsychological develop- 
ment. Steckle discusses the evolutionary 
stages of man’s cortical development. 
Rational, adaptive behavior, he says, is 
predicated on man’s capacity to utilize 
his higher mental processes, whereas 
immature behavior, conversely, derives 
from a greater dependence on the phylo- 
genetically more primitive areas of man’s 
development. ‘ 

This biopsychological model works out 
very well. At a few points it seems to 
overemphasize intellectual processes, but 
the author gives due attention to the 
interaction between affect and intellect in 
the organization of personality. The 
biopsychological model, moreover, does 
excellent service in illuminating the 
realm of psychosomatic behavior. This is 
one of the high points of the book. 

The book has other high points, too, 
such as the lucid discussion of psychology 
and religion. On the whole, it will be a 
very useful volume. 

Dr. Steckle is an ABEPP diplomate in 
clinical psychology and has taught at 
Denison University. More recently he 
has been a consulting psychologist in 
industry. 
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Psychology of Conflict 
Reviewed by Frepertck H. KANFER 

Purdue University 


Conflict 


McGraw-Hill, producer. Gerald McClearn 
and Marshall Segall, Yale 
technical advisors. K. C. Montgomery, 
Yale University, collaborator. 16-mm. mo 
tion picture film, black and white, sound, 
18 min., 1956. Available through McGraw- 


University 


Hill Text-Film Department, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 
$110.00 


Ost personality theories have ac- 
M corded an important place to con- 
flict theory. They do so because conflicts 
of intense and enduring nature are be- 
lieved to bring about behavioral conse- 
quences which are detrimental to 
efficient adjustment. In addition, conflict 
theory is closely linked to concepts of 
stress, frustration The 
film presents a clear and lucid account 
of the behavioral definition and classifi- 
cation of conflicts which is stripped of all 
these ramifications. 

The film begins with the portrayal of 
several incidents in the daily routine of 
a college student. For example, the 
student must decide which tie to wear. 


and emotions. 


He must choose between giving up either 
of two athletic activities in order to 
maintain his scholastic standing. Finally, 
the toughest decision is to be made when 
a ‘phone call interrupts his studies. The 
young man must decide whether to 
refuse a date in order to do well on an 
examination on the next day or to have 
his fun and take the consequences. The 
film then presents an analysis of the four 
types of conflict situations, following 
Kurt Lewin’s classification. In order to 
demonstrate the fundamental principles 
the scene shifts to the animal laboratory. 
Several studies of rat behavior in T-mazes 


are used to illustrate the conflict types. 
The elicitation of avuidance behavior by 
means of shock, and of approach be- 
havior by means of water deprivation is 
carefully described and clearly illus 
trated. The resultant conflict behavior at 
the choice point and in the T-arms is 
shown and discussed. The narrator then 
relates these results to the earlier ex- 
amples of the student’s predicaments in 
order to unify the concept. 

As far as it goes, the film represents an 
excellent and unusually clear illustration 
of the role of animal experimentation in 
the study of human behavior. It also 
gives vivid animation to the findings of 
Neal Miller and others which are now 
incorporated in most elementary discus- 
sions of conflict. The major strength of 
this film lies in the simplicity and clarity 
with which the animal experiments are 
shown and explained. 

The film is well suited as a supplement 
to most texts in Introductory Psychology. 
While it demonstrates conflict behavior 
as such, it should also provoke thought 
and discussion concerning the concomi- 
tant emotional aspects of conflict and 
the possible behavioral consequences of 
such situations. It will remain the in- 
structor’s job, however, to relate this 
lucid but simple analysis to other con- 
cepts dealing with adjustment. 





Rat approaching the food station. (From 
the film Conflict. McGraw-Hill, Text-Film 
Department.) 


Introductory Psychology 
Reviewed by Frep McKinney 


University of Missouri 


ANY educational films of today 
M reflect the traditional lecture room 
approach. They are designed to present 
certain academic content in a vivid and 
effective manner to a somewhat passive 
school audience. These films are among 
the better representatives of this large 
class of productions. This reviewer feels 
that it is time for a change in educatio 
films. The ne ventures 
in the television industry and the recent 
research 


| 
Nal 
wer audio-visual 


findings on student-centered 


teaching point to the need 


to put more 
emphasis on the viewer, possibly by 
volving him personally in the 

The reviewed here. for ex 


ample, might have ended 


presenta 


tion. films 


‘oper 
manner by suggesting that the viewer 
add examples or see applications of the 
phenomena presented 

These three films on basic concepts ol 
learning have certain aspects in commot 
All of them use typical everyday learning 
experiences in the school and home and 
on the street to illustrate carefully con 
trolled laboratory experiments with 
pigeons. The experiments demonstrate 


well the nature of the conce pts presented 


They are well planned, paced to keep 
interest, and narrated forcefully 


guage which is meaningful to the st 
and layman, while fundamental cor 
are introduced and illustrz in tet 
of experimental operations. The humor 
ous and popular jargon which is us¢ 
particularly as the pigeon is perforn 


heightens attention and does not 


from the scientific authenticity of th 
demonstrations 

The films are well suited not only to 
courses in introductory psychology but 
also to subsequent courses, for instance, 


child and educational psychology. The 
authors miss an opportunity when they 
do not elaborate in a few 


sentences on 
how the pigeon experiments lead to a 
better understanding of learning. There 
are still many teachers and students of 
courses in psychology who disparage 
carefully planned animal experiments 
and question their application to human 
learning. These films relate laboratory- 


derived concepts and the learning process 
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as seen operating in the field situation as 
vividly as any educational material avail- 
able. They might also serve as inserts in 
television 


educational programs on 


human learning or development. 


Memory, LEARNING 


Reinforcement in Learning and 
Extinetion 


McGraw-Hill, producer. R. J. Herrnstein 
and W. H. Morse, Technical advisers. 
K. C. Montgomery, collaborator. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 8 minutes, 1956. Available through 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., Text 
Film Department, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York. $50.00. 


This film shows how reinforced be 
havior is learned while non-reinforced 
behavior is extinguished. This general 
principle is demonstrated with both 
humans and pigeons. Parallels are drawn 
between the basic principles demon- 
strated and the behavior of children. The 
viewer is motivated in a number of ways. 
He is told that these learning processes 
are basic to human progress. Humor is 
used as the pigeon shows certain be- 
havior. It is called “friend pigeon,” and 
the apparatus a “lunch counter.” The 
action does not drag but moves to a 
moderate climax. 


ANIMAL PsYCHOLOGY 


Controlling Behavior Through 
Reinforcement 

McGraw-Hill, producer. R. J. Herrnstein 
and W. H. Morse, Technical advisers. 
K. C. Montgomery, collaborator. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 16 minutes, 1956. Available through 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., Text- 
Film Department, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York. $95.00. 


This film shows how varying reinforce- 
ment schedules affect the behavior of 
pigeons. It compares the outcome of the 
tests with the results of similar experi- 
ments made in a typical elementary class- 
room. This schedule, it is explained, 
produces behavior that is persistent and 
difficult to extinguish. 

Rather abstract concepts are presented 
simply and meaningfully. The concept of 
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Pigeon in front of the pecking window. 


(From the film Controlling Behavior through 
Reinforcement. McGraw-Hill, Text-Film De 
partment.) 


reinforcement needs to be reinforced in 
the viewer. Passage of time is handled 
well. The presentation is planned so that 
viewer’s interest does not lag, as it might 
in observing subjects in the laboratory or 
school room. The review of the ideas 
presented at the end of the film, with the 
reuse of earlier portions of the film and a 
general statement of conclusions, is well 
done. This closing, however, might also 
settle the matter in the viewers’ mind 
with the film’s end instead of stimulating 
him to think further. 


LEARNING 


Learning Discriminations and 
Skills 


McGraw-Hill, 
and W. H. Morse, Technical advisers. 


producer, R. J. Herrnstein 


K. C. Montgomery, collaborator. 16-mm._ 
motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 10 minutes, 1956. Available through 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., Text- 
Film Department, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York. $60.00. 





Girl exercising her skill at painting. (From 
the film Learning Discriminations and Skills. 
McGraw-Hill, Text-Film Department.) 


This film presents laboratory tests in 
which pigeons are taught to discriminate 
between stimuli and are trained to de- 
velop specific skills. It shows that the 
basic principles of stimulus discrimina 
tion and response differentiation are 
generally the same in any organism. The 
use of many different situations to show 
the application of the principles presented 
is effective. A few sentences on why con 
trolled experiments with animals are 
important might have been inserted to 
increase viewer understanding and to 


make an important scientific point. 


Films and Other Materials 


FiLMs 


Adrenals. National Foundation for Infan 
tile Paralysis. Department of Anatomy, Duke 
University School of Medicine. 16-mm. mo 
tion picture film, sound, color, 18 min., 1956 
Available through Psychological Cinema 
Register, Pennsylvania State University, 


University Park, Pennsylvania. Service 
charge $1.50. 
Autonomic Nervous System. National 


Foundatio;; for Infantile Paralysis. Depart 
ment of Anatomy, Duke University School 
of Medicine. 16-mm. motion picture film, 
sound, color, 40 min., 1953. Available through 
Psychological Cinema Register, Pennsy] 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. Service charge $1.50. 

Conditioned Galvanic Skin Response 
University of Southern California. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
7 min., 1957. Available through , Psycho 
logical Cinema Register, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
$40.00. Rental $1.75. 

A Demonstration in Human Learning. 
R. L. Karen, San Diego Junior College. 
16-mm. motion picture film, black and white 
sound, 15 min., 1957. Available through 
Psychological Cinema Register, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Penn- 
sylvania. $67.00. Rental $3.00. 

Eye. National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. Department of Anatomy, Duke 
University School of Medicine. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, sound, color, 21 min., 
1956. Available through Psychological 
Cinema Register, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, 
Service charge $1.50. 

Give Them a Chance. John P. Driscoll and 
Margaret A. Neuber, The Pennsylvania 
State University Department of Education. 
16-mm. motion picture film, sound, black and 
white, 12 min., 1957. Available through 


Pennsylvania. 


ab 


Pe 


T) 


sp 
th 
ch 





Psychological Cinema 
State University, University 
Pennsylvania. $54.00. Rental $2.50. 

Glands of the Head. National Foundation 
for Infantile 


Register, Pennsy| 


Park, 


vania 


Paralysis. Department of 
Anatomy, Duke University School of Medi 
cine. 16-mm. motion picture film, sound, 
color, 13 1956. 
Psychological Cinema 
State University 
Pennsylvania. Service charge $1.50. 

Sibling Relations and 
McGraw-Hill, 16-mm. motion 
picture film, sound, black and white, 22 
min., 1956. Available through Psychological 
Cinema Register, Pennsylvania State Uni 
versity Park, Pennsylvania. Rental $4.00; 
sale $130.00 (through McGraw-Hill). Film 
correlated Elizabeth B. Hurlock, 


min., Available 


Register, 


through 
Pennsy| 
vania University, Park, 
Personality. 
producer. 


with 
Child development. 
Sibling Rivalries and Parents. McGraw 
Hill, producer. 16-mm. motion picture film, 
sound, black and white, 11 min., 1956. Avail 
able through Psychological Cinema Register, 
Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania. Rental $1.75; 
$65.00 (through McGraw-Hill). Film cor 
Elizabeth B. Hurlock, Child 


sale 


related with 
development. 

Stuttering from Horse’s Mouth. State Uni 
versity of lowa. 16-mm. motion picture film, 
black white, 33 1955. 
\vailable Psychological Cinema 
State 
Pennsylvania. 


sound, and 


min., 
through 
Register, Pennsylvania 


Park, 


University, 
University Rental 
$5.50. 

They All Learn to Read. Syracuse Uni 
versity. 16-mm. motion picture film, sound 
black and white, 26 min., 1955. Available 
through Psychological Cinema Register, 
Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania. Rental $4.50. 

We, The Mentally Ill. Smith, Kline and 
French Medica] 
16-mm. motion picture film, 
white, 60 min., 1955. 
Psychological 
State University, 
Pennsylvania. 


Laboratories. American 
\ssociation. 


black 
Available 


sound, and 


through Cinema 


Register, Pennsylvania 
University Park, 
Charge $1.50. 


Service 


SPECIALIZATION 


The Age of Specialization. 16-mm., black 
and white, sound, 14 min., 1957. Produced 
in collaboration with Arnold W. Green, 
The State University. 
Available through Text-Film Department, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 56, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania 


This film “describes the increasing 
specialization of labor since 1900 and 
the attendant 
changes’’. 


economic and_ social 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Vanishing Veddahs. 16-mm., black and 
white, sound, 22 min., 1957. 
Produced by GMB Productions, Ceylon 
Ltd. Available through Text-Film De 
partment, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
$100.00; color $200.00 


or color, 


This is a film that 
depicts the life, social habits, and re 
ligion of the Veddahs tribe in Ceylon. 
It presents “a that 


developed independently of the Indian 


documentary 


unique society 


and other Eastern cultures surrounding 


oes a 


NAVAHO INDIANS 
The Way of the Navaho black and 
white, 1957. Charles 
Collingwood, narrator. Produced by CBS 


16-mm.., 


sound, two reels, 


Television. Available through 


America Films, Inc. 18 

New York 17, N. Y. 

The 
Navaho and the 
cultural changes. It 


Young 
4ist St 


Fast 
film illustrates the life of the 
Indians, effects of 
is a documentary 
film. 
RECORDING 


The Case of Jim. Julius Seeman, George 


Peabody College for Teachers. 12-inch un 


breakable vinylite record, 3344 RPM, 
approx. 42 min. Available through Educa 
tional Test Bureau, 2106 Pierce Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee. $5.50 
Mass COMMUNICATION 
Current Mass Communication Research 


1. Reports and papers on mass communica 
tion, UNESCO: Clearing house, Department 
of mass communication, No. 21 


1956 Pp 60 


Jecember 
I 


ON THE OTHER HAND... 


PRIORITIES: FREUD AND ADLER 


R. W. White, like “the Little Flower,’ 
could say “I rarely make a mistake, but 
when I make one, it’s a beaut.” In his re 
view of the Ansbachers’ book on Adler (CP, 
Jan. 1957, 2, 1-4) he made it: “In certain 
respects it is indeed legitimate to say that 
Freudian psychology is a process of catching 
up with Adler” (p. 3). 

He bases this ‘conclusion’ on historical 
data which is half factually, half interpreta 
tionally, incorrect. 

(1) White: “Adler wrote of safeguarding 
tendencies in 1911, Freud on defense mecha 
nisms in 1921.”’ The facts: Studies in Hysteria 
(1895, e.g., pp. 87, 104, 111, 157, 175, 184, 
201, 215) speaks of defense mechanisms, and 
in the 1890s two other papers dea! exclusively 
with them, The Defence Neuro-Psychoses 
(1894) and the Further Remarks on the De- 


fence Neur-Psychoses (1896). 


(2) White: “Adler of the transformation of 
a drive into its opposue, 1908, Freud on 
reaction formation in 1912.” The facts: (a) 
this is a ‘triple beaut’: reaction-formation is 
not such a transformation (cf. Freud, Coll. 
Pap., 1915, IV, 72); (6) reaction formation is 
described by Freud in the 1896 paper referred 
to above (pp. 163, 168) and discussed in great 
detail in 1908 (Coll. Pap., II, 45 ff.); (c) the 
transformation of drive into its opposite is 
the core of Freud’s discussions of sadism and 
masochism in his Three Contributions (1905), 


and its further elaboration in 1915 (( 
Pap., 1915, IV, 69 ff.) is totally unrelated to 
Adler’s conceptior 

(3) White: “Adler of the guiding self-idea 
1912, Freud of the ego-ideal, 1914 As for 


the use of the terms, White is probably right 
But the interpretation is questionable: in the 
Studies in Hysteria 


of the conflict 


1895) one of the factors 


IS again and again describe: 


as the “ego’s repelling force against ur 
incompatible idea” (The Complete Works, U 
269) and the incompatibility as due 
“firmly-rooted complexes of moral ideas 
(op. cit., 210 

4) White: “Adler of aggressive drive 


1908, Freud of the death instinct not before 


1920."" Again as to the first appearance 


these terms, White may be right, though the 
term aggressive drives was used in Siudies in 


Bleuler 


of sad 


Hysteria in the parts writter 
(op. cit., 201, 246). But the 
ism has been Freud's problem at least since 
the Three ( 1905). His death 


instinct is as dead as a door nail, but the 


probiem 
miribution 


problem of the origin and development of 
aggressive drives is still unsolved. What then 
would Adler's priority amount to, even if it 
existed? 

In more general terms: (1) In the 1890s 
Freud developed the foundations for an ego 
psychology. (2) He turned away from these 
beginnings around 1897, to center on the in 
vestigation of the “unconscious.” (3) In 1923 
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he returned to ego-psychological considera- 
tions for reasons connected with “the nega- 
tive therapeutic reaction.”’ Neither the cause 
nor the form of this concern had anything to 
do with Adler’s ideas. (4) In 1926 Freud made 
the crucial step towards the development of 
psychoanalytic ego-psychology. In doing so 
he returned to his concepts of the 1890s—a 
method of progress characteristic of Freud. 
While Freud believed that an ego-psychol- 
ogy can be built only upon consolidated 
knowledge of the “unconscious,” Adler 
thought otherwise. His attempt to build one 
was bold and often insightful. It contributed 
much to creating the atmosphere in which the 
ego-psychologies of our day developed, but 


ABELL, WALTER. The collective dream in art. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1957. Pp. xv + 378; 39 plates. 
$7.50. 

ANDERSON, CAMILLA M, Beyond Freud: a 
creative approach to mental health. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. 
vi + 282. $4.00. 

ARENSBERG, C. M., SoLoMON BARKIN, W. 
FE. Cuatmers, H. L. Witensky, J. C. 
Wortnry, & BARBARA D. Dennis (Eds.). 
Research in industrial human relations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
Pp. x + 213. $3.50. 

CrrrrorD, R. A. The Rio Grande flood: a 
comparative study of border communities 
in diaster. (Disaster Study No. 7; Publi- 
cation No. 458) Washington, D. C.: 
Committee on Disaster Studies, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, 1956. Pp. xv + 145. 
$2.50. 

Davis, D. R. An introduction to psychopath- 
ology. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. Pp. vi + 388. $7.50. 

Dooner, M. J., & EizaBetH MArtTING 
(Eds.). Selection of management person- 


nel. 2 vols. New York: American 
Management Association, 1957. Pp. 
542; 364. 

EpvucaTIONAL Recorps Bureau. 1957 


Achievement testing program in independ- 
ent schools and supplementary studies. 
(Educational Records Bulletin No. 70.) 
New York: Educational Records Bu- 
reau, 1957. Pp. xiv + 73. 

FLETCHER, RONALD. Instinct in man: in the 
light of recent work in comparative psy- 
chology. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1957. Pp. 348. $7.50. 

Fiiess, Ropert. Erogeneity and libido: some 
addenda to the theory of the psych sexual 
development of the human. (Psychoana- 
lytic Series, Vol. I.) New York: Inter- 
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hardly anything to the concepts and problems 
central to present-day psychoanalytic ego- 
psychology. Like so many other pioneers’ 
work, the role of his work in the science of 
psychology amounts to no more than “grease 
for the wheels of history.” 

The Ansbachers’ and White’s gallant 
efforts cannot retrospectively alter this fate. 
The fate of theories, like that of people, lies 
in their character. The character of Adler’s 
contribution was—as White does not seem 
to realize—that of ex parte insights, tied 
together—as White does realize—by no co- 
hesive theory. This is illustrated by White’s 
comparison of Adler’s statements with those 
of Erikson on the role of the mother. White 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


national Universities Press, 1956. Pp. 
xxi + 325. $7.50. 

Fritz, C. E., & J. H. Matuewson. Con- 
vergence behavior in disasters: a problem 
in social control. (Disaster Study No. 
9; Publication No. 476.) Washington, 
D. C.: Committee on Disaster Studies, 
National Academy of Sciences-Nationa] 
Research Council, 1957. Pp. ix + 102. 
$2.00. 

Gre, HELEN Horer, & E. S. Nourse (Eds.). 
Admission requirements of American 
medical colleges (including Canada), 
1957-58. Evanston, Ill.: Association of 
American Medical Colleges, 1957. Pp. 
viii + 223. $2.00. 

Kituian, L. M. An introduction to the 
methodological problems of field studies in 
disasters. (Disaster Study No. 8; Publi- 
cation No. 465.) Washington, D. C.: 
Committee on Disaster Studies, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, 1956. Pp. v + 35. 
$.75. 

McNen, D. R. The fight for fluoridation. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1957. Pp. x + 241. $5.00. 

Monracu, M. F. A. Anthropology and human 
nature. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1957. 
Pp. 390. $6.00. 

Morean, W. J. The O. S. S. and I. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1957. Pp. 281. 
$3.75. 

Oscoop, C. E., G. J. Suct, & P. H. Tan- 
NENBAUM. The measurement of meaning. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1957. Pp. 342. $7.50. 

Reik, THEoporE (Ed.). Psychoanalysis and 
the future: a Freud centenary memorial. 
New York: National Psychological 
Association for Psychoanalysis, 1957. 
Pp. x + 160. $2.00. 

Scott-MAXWELL, Fiorma. Women and 
sometimes men. New York: Alfred A. 





is right: Adler’s and Erikson’s statements are 
strikingly similar; but he fails to notice that 
Erikson’s are part and parcel of a develop- 
mental theory which is consistent with 
psychoanalytic theory proper, and which 
modifies as well as extends it, while Adler’s 
are valuable clinical insights without a 
theoretical framework which could give 
them lasting impact. 

Is it psychoanalysis or is it history which 
is still so alien to psychology that in it, 
instead of facts, predilections guide the judg- 
ment even of a man like R. W. White? 

Davip RAPAPORT 
Austen Riggs Center 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


Knopf, 1957. Pp. 207. $3.50. 

Smon, Brian (Ed.). Psychology in the 
Soviet Union. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1957. Pp. viii + 305. 
$6.00. 

Super, D. E., J. O. Crrres, R. C. HUMMEL, 
HELEN P. Moser, PHOEBE L. Over- 
STREET, & C. F. WaRNaATH. Vocational 
development: a framework for research. 
(Career Pattern Study, Monograph No. 
1.) New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1957. Pp. xiv + 142. $2.75. 

Tuompson, CLARA, with the collaboration of 
Patrick Muvtiany. Psychoanalysis: 
evolution and development. New York: 
Grove Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 252. $1.45. 

TURNER, MARION E. The child within the 
group: an experiment in self-government. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1957. Pp. viii + 93. $3.00. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Bureau of 
Employment Security. U. 5. Employ- 
ment Service. Estimates of worker trait 
requirements for 4,000 jobs as defined in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office [1957]. Pp. ix + 158. 
$2.25. 

VAN DE GEER, J. P. A psychological study of 
problem solving. Haarlem: Uitgeverij de 
Toorts, 1957. Pp. 214. 

VERNON, M. D. Backwardness in reading: 
a study of its nature and origin. New 
York: Cambridge University 
1957. Pp. viii + 228. $4.75. 

von MErING, Otto, & S. H. Kinc. Remoii- 
vating the mental patient. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1957. Pp. 216. 
$3.00. 

Wootr, M. D., & JEANNE A. WOOLF. 
Remedial reading: teaching and treatment. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. viii 
+ 424. $5.75. 
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THEN HEAR THIS 


The American Psychological Association announces a sale during the 
period October 1957 through March 1958. Of the following journals, 
all available issues in the volumes for the years preceding 1951 will 
be offered at a price of only 50¢ (foreign, 60¢) per issue: 


American Psychologist 

Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology 

Journal of Applied Psychology 

Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy (1947-1950 only) 

Journal of Consulting I > sychology 

Journal of Experimental Psychology 

Psychological Abstracts 

Psychological Bulletin 

Psychological Index (a few complete volumes, 
some shopworn) 

Psychological Monographs 

Psychological Review 





Not all issues in all volumes are available. But—-ORDER NOW before more 
back issues go out of print. From our available stock we will complete as much 


of your order as possible at this reduced price and for this limited period. 
Delivery: 6 to 8 weeks . No dealer or quantity discounts 


After this sale, for the years preceding 1948, journals will be available only 
on microfilm and microcard 


Order from: 

American Psychological Association 
Department BB, 1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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ROOTS OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 


Edited by PHILIP P. WIENER 
and AARON NOLAND 


LOGIC AND PSYCHOLOGY 
By JEAN PIAGET 


This first concise summary of the conceptual vy i cart ge, 

framework and experimental methods em- he mainstream of scientific thought — from 
ployed by Professor Piaget in his studies on the Golden Age of (reece through present 
the beginnings of mental life in young chil- day theories of the Universe == traced by 
dren will be welcomed as a basic introduction thirty distinguished philosophers, historians 
to the more than twenty distinguished vol- and scientists. 688 pages. $8.00 
umes published by him. $1.50 


STUDIES ON HYSTERIA 
By JOSEF BREUER and SIGMUND FREUD 
Edited and translated by James Strachey 


MOTHER AND CHILD 
A Primer of First Relationships 


in collaboration with Anna Freud 


This new edition is the definitive Engiish 
version of the work of which Freud himself 
wrote: “I can give no better advice co anyone 
interested in the deve lopment of psychoanal- 
ysis than to begin with Studies on Hysteria.” 

“As live and fresh today as when it was 


written.” John Dollard. ~ $5.50 


By D. W. WINNICOTT, M.D. 


“A little classic. Its rich insight and empathy, 
so simply and directly expressed, will be a 
gift to mothers, to all profession: al people 
working with mothers and to those who write 
for mothers.” Lois Barclay Murphy. $3.50 


IMAGINATION AND THINKING 
By PETER McKELLAR 


Perception and Thinking; Pathological Think- 
ing; Scientific Thinking; Between Wakeful- 
ness and Sleep; Conditions of Creativity — 
these are among the contents of this study, 
based on research at the Psychological Labo- 
ratory, University of Sheffield, England. 
$4.25 


THE UNIQUENESS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
By PETER B. MEDAWAR 


Precisely what makes each individual differ- 
ent from every other one? And is this unique- 
ness a biological advantage or a handicap? 
These questions are the starting point of a 
lucid and witty presentation of a broad range 
of subjects dealing with growth, develop- 
ment, heredity and environment. $4.00 
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